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Atna’s Homeowners Contents 
Replacement Cost coverage makes 
it more possible to grin and bear 
bursting pipes, burglars, fire, and 
other hazards. 

Because unlike most policies, 
which only cover the 
depreciated value of your losses, 
it gives you new goods for 
damaged or stolen ones. Up to four 
times current value. 

If the prospect of replacing 
waterlogged sofas, etc., at today’s 
inflated prices doesn’t enchant you, 
call your nearest A2tna agent in the 
Yellow Pages. 

A few dollars more now can save 
you lots of liquid assets later. 
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The A&tna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
tna Casualty & Surety Company of Illinois 








Correcting your 
mistakes now costs 
less at Sears. 


The Electric I. Save *20 






Now only $159.99. 

Get our most economical portable 
electric at an economical price. 

With 6-step correction ribbon 

system. Power repeat keys, 

shift, and spacer bar. 
A pre-set tab feature, 
and self-lid case. 






Step up to our most popular full-power, portable electric 

for only $199.99. You get fast keyboard correction. There's 
also power carriage return, repeat, backspacing, segment shitt. 
A full tabulator and a rugged, lightweight carrying case top it all off. 


The Graduate. Save $50 


Or graduate to the Sears Graduate. With all the features of the Scholar, and more, for 
only $249.99. Make no mistake about it. Keyboard correction is faster. Simpler. You get a halfspace key. 
Power paper advance. Carriage lock. Lots more.And your choice of pica or elite type. 
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Sale in effect from August 22 to September 11. 


Full One-Year Warranty. For one year from the date of purchase, Sears will, upon return, repair free of charge. if defective in material or workmanship 
Limited Warranty. After one year, and until five years from the date of purchase, Sears will, upon return, furnish, free of charge, a replacement part for 
any defective part (except motor). You pay for labor 


You can count on 


Sear S Available at most larger Sears retail stores. 


Prices and dates apply only to the continental United States. 
©Sears. Roebuck and Co 1982 


SMOKERS 


U.S. GOV'T LATEST 
REPORT: 


Awhole pe a of Carlton has 
less tar than a single pack of... 


...100’s 
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Kent 100's 14 12 

Winston Lights 100’s 12 09 
Marlboro. i Bens n & Hedges 100's _ 16: 
Salem 14 1.1 Parliament Lights 100's 12 09 
Kool Milds 1 09 : Salem 100's 15 













Newport 16 1.2 Marlboro 100's 16 11 











TAR & NICOTINE NUMBERS AS REPORTED IN LATEST FTC REPORT 
Carlton Kings Lessthan 0.5 0.1 
Cariton Menthol! Lessthan0.5 0.1 Carlton Box100's Lessthan 0.5 0.1 


Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton 















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100’s Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 81. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


T he torpid days of August normally find Wall Street sleepily 
idling, while many traders head off to summer hideaways. 


And it might have made sense for TIME New York 
Financial Correspondent Frederick Ungeheuer to 
do the same. But fortunately, when the stock mar- 
ket unexpectedly exploded last week, Ungeheuer 
was on hand to enjoy and chronicle the fireworks. 
He had begun the week with a 16-hour day, 
talking across time zones to vacationing sources 
for a previously scheduled business story. He was 
finishing up his report Tuesday morning when he 
noticed on his cable-news tape that “the stock 
market was clearly up to something unusual—and 
big.” Putting aside his assigned story, he immedi- 
ately started calling his Wall Street sources, in- 
cluding Expert Albert Wojnilower, whose predic- 
tions about falling interest rates had helped touch 
off the market's buying frenzy. That story was still 
evolving when Ungeheuer had to deal with news 
that Citicorp was bidding for the Fidelity Savings 





augment the Wall Street coverage; Ungeheuer was asked to 
contribute to that. Then on Thursday, “ 


I had to start reporting 


on rumors about Mexico’s threatened default and its impact.” 





Ungeheuer in New York 


Ungeheuer brought years of deadline experience in foreign and 
financial reporting to his rugged workout last week. And he 


could draw on sources developed when he was 
TIME’s European economic correspondent and 
when he worked for Chase Manhattan Bank edit- 
ing two international business newsletters. A West 
German-born foreign exchange student who 
came to the U.S. in 1950 to go to Milwaukee's Pu- 
laski High School, Ungeheuer went on to become 
a Phi Beta Kappa graduate in government from 
Harvard. After working for Reuters as a foreign 
correspondent, he joined TIME’s Paris bureau in 
1963. His most frenzied week working abroad 


# came when he visited four countries in Africa in 48 


hours (“literally by plane, Land Rover and dugout 
canoe”) to report a late-breaking 1967 story on 
tribalism after Biafra’s secession from Nigeria. His 
most draining assignment: seven months in 
Czechoslovakia covering the crushing of the 1968 
Prague Spring by the Soviets. “We often wrote 





& Loan Association. 


“T had seen the move coming 


two years ago, when Citicorp Chairman Walter Wriston indi- 
cated to me that Citibank would be reaching out for a savings 
and loan at the earliest opportunity,” said Ungeheuer. He went 
to work on the Citicorp story as well. In the meantime, TIME’s 
editors decided a separate story was needed on interest rates to 


with tears in our eyes there,” 
“Compared with the way we had to cover stories in those days, 


he remembers. 


this week on Wall Street was relatively civilized.” 


QR Wrepere 
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TIME Umbrella Perfect size for 
men and women. Beige or Navy 
background with Red letters 
$17.50. Plus $1.50 for postage and 
handling. 


TIME Tote Ideal for stashing all 
your miscellany. Kangaroo pouch. 
Durable reinforced Beige or Navy 
canvas, red strap for shoulder/hand 
carry.14% x 11% x 5" $14.95 plus 
$1.50 for postage and handling. 


TIME Beach Towel $13.95 plus 
$1.00 for postage and handling. 


TIME Picture Frames & Mirrors 
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Man of the Year T6F TIM 
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TIME Beach Float Adult size 
inflatable raft, made of heat sealed 
vinylized linen. Great for pool or 
boat or beach. Blue with white 
TIME. $18.95 plus $1.50 for post- 
age and handling. 


TIME Shower Curtain The TIME 
cover on heavy-gauge see- 
through vinyl with “Body of the 
Year” imprinted in red. $18.95 
plus $1.50 for postage and 
handling. 
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Turner’s TV 


To the Editors: 

Ted Turner [Aug. 9] has done in two 
years what the Big Three networks could 
not do in 30. He has given the American 
people nonpackaged news reports 24 
hours a day. Eventually, network news 
executives will learn that flashy video 
graphics and handsome anchors by them- 
selves do not constitute good journalism. 
Go get ‘em, Ted. 

Francis P. Ruggiero 
Delhi, N.Y. 


For years the West Coast had to be 
content with stale news from tapes that 
were hours old. Now CNN delivers news 
with old-fashioned objective reporting. It 
makes no attempt to preform viewers’ 
opinions, as the networks do. It permits us 
to form our own. This may be the greatest 
contribution that could be made to the 
electronic news industry. 

Leonard I. Kercheval Jr. 
Bellevue, Wash. 


TV NEWS 
GAMBLE 


5 Ted Turner 
Shakes Up 
we The Networks 








I cannot believe TIME wasted a cover 
story extolling such a cold, mercenary 
personality. The boom in cable TV is due 
to its buying up broadcast rights to sports 
events and movies; the public used to 
watch them for nothing, and now we are 
charged for them. All too often cable 
manifests the same mentality that con- 
verts apartments into expensive condos 
or encourages gas stations to charge us 
for air. 

Josh Critzer 
Pittsburgh 


Ted Turner may be changing the face 
of TV news, but I'll bet Anchor Roz 
Abrams was certainly surprised to see her 
face used with Reynelda Muse’s name in 
the picture with Bob Cain. Indeed, both 
ladies are beautiful and articulate, but 
each has her own special identity, and 
their viewers know which is Rey and 
which is Roz. 





Mrs. Noel Pfeifer 





Fort Lauderdale, Fla. | inflict upon herpes sufferers additional 


_ Letters 





Middle East Mission 


Iam deeply dismayed by the coverage 
of the congressional fact-finding trip to 
the Middle East [Aug. 9]. TIME failed to 
report the range of our activities and the 
numerous leaders we met. Ours was the 
first American delegation to see the de- 
struction in West Beirut. We were also the 
first group to tour Lebanon under Ameri- 
can and Lebanese auspices only. Among 
the findings of our mission: 1) the sense- 
less bloodshed and destruction are over- 
whelming, 2) humanitarian aid is desper- 
ately needed and is not reaching those 
who have been victimized by the war, and 
3) there is a unique phenomenon in Israel 
promoted by civilians and politicians 
seeking peace, the Peace Now movement. 

I also take issue with your suggestion 
that I am anti-Israel by calling me and 
Representative Nick Rahall “persistent 
critics of Israel.” When I voted against the 
AWACS sale to Saudi Arabia, did that 
mean I was anti-Arab? 

Mary Rose Oakar 
Representative, 20th District, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 


Your article inaccurately indicates 
that all members on the congressional 
fact-finding mission to the Middle East 


were in agreement in their perceptions of | 


the situation there and that they acted in 
concert in dealing with leaders of the war- 
ring factions. That was clearly not the 
case. From the beginning, I saw the meet- 
ing with Yasser Arafat as a propaganda 
ploy by the P.L.O., and I chose not to at- 
tend it. I immediately denounced the doc- 
ument that Congressman Pete McClos- 
key obtained from Arafat as nothing new 
and possibly a harmful deception. 
Elliott H. Levitas 
Representative, Fourth District, Georgia 
Washington, D.C. 


Your piece on Congressman Pete Mc- 
Closkey and those accompanying him to 
Lebanon was less than fair. Pete is not a 
naive bumbler unfamiliar with war and 
international affairs, nor is he deficient in 
his understanding of the written word. 
Arafat wrote that he “accepts all the U.N. 
resolutions relevant to the Palestinian 
question,” and that is what McCloskey 
stated. The fact that Arafat later claimed 
that this plain language said something 
different is a reflection on Arafat's lack of 
integrity, not on McCloskey’s judgment. 

Harold S. Sawyer 
Representative, Fifth District, Michigan 
Washington, D.C. 





Coping with Herpes 

I was shocked to read that some doc- 
tors advise their patients with herpes 
[Aug. 2] not to warn prospective sexual 
partners about their condition. Shame on 
them. This advice will contribute to the 
spread of an incurable disease, and it will 
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guilt and psychological trauma if they 

transmit herpes to innocent victims 

through deceit and lies. Such advice is 
reckless and unprofessional. 

Pat Kelly 

Lexington, Mass. 


Your article on herpes was a real ser- 
vice to the many sufferers in this country. 
We think that better understanding of 
this disease will lead to fewer feelings of 
guilt and unnecessary recriminations. 

Robert S. Scott, M.D. 
Los Angeles 





Balancing Act 
Lance Morrow’s Essay [Aug. 9] is a 
timely, thoughtful and incisive piece that 
portrays the amendment for a balanced 
federal budget as what it really is: a hoax. 
The drive for a constitutionally mandated 
balanced budget is a perfect example ofan 
election-year gimmick designed to divert 
attention from our nation’s economic woes. 
Daniel H. Pink 
Columbus 


Everyone knows that the balanced- 
budget amendment is not a panacea, but it 
could give Congress the backbone it needs 
to say no. The Constitution is our Govern- 


*ment’s framework. What is more basic to 
| its structure than the budget process? 


John L. Song 
Indianapolis 


If we decide to adopt the balanced- 
budget amendment, it will be like putting 
a chastity belt on a nymphomaniac. 

James B. Leftwich 
Houston 


Missouri Stakes Its Claim 


Leadwood has its problems [Aug. 9], 
as those of us who live near by know, but 
they are not so severe that the town has 
been forced to move to Mississippi. I can 
assure you that Leadwood is still located 
in St. Francois County, Mo. 

Kem Waller 
Bonne Terre, Mo. 


Out to Lunch 


It’s high time for businesses that cut 
wages and lay off workers to come down 
to the level where some of us have been 
living for the past few years [Aug. 9]. The 
amount they spend for one lunch has to 
feed my family for one week. Even with 
less of a tax deduction, businessmen will 
still be able to eat their expensive lunches 
and have no bellyaches. 

Lennys Vilcinskas 
St. Louis 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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A unique highly competitive 
opportunity for Americans 
early in their careers to 
work for a year at 
the highest levels of 
their Federal Government 


For more information write to: 
The President's Commission 

on White House Fellowships 
1900 E Street, N.W., Room 1308 
Washington, D.C. 20415 
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Make sure TIME 


moves with you: 


1. Send us the mailing label on 
the front of this magazine to 
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3. Mail this coupon to: 
TIME 
541 North Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Please give us 4 weeks’ notice if you plan to 
change your address. 

‘To enter a new subscription or renew your cur- 
rent subscription, order gift subscriptions or have 
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American Scene 





Elden Hathaway overseeing the switchboard in his home: a little ring and the line is clear 


ryant Pond is one of those tiny Maine 

towns that come upon the traveler as 
suddenly as a streak of summer lightning 
There you are, tooling north on Route 26, 
dazzled by an occasional stand of white 
birch, sniffing the pinelike incense, just 
about convinced that this is God’s country 
the way the glaciers carved it out 12,000 
years ago. Then the road descends and a 
white Baptist church materializes on the 
left, as if designed for Our Town. At the 
bottom of the hill, as the wayfarer battles 
a curve and then a second, sharper right 
turn, two other obligatory props of a New 
England town blur past: the village store 
and the post office 

Bryant Pond would be a dot on the 
map, located by reference to nearby 
towns with such names as Norway, Paris 
and Mexico, if it were not for one curious 
fact: this little way station happens to be 
the home of the last crank-telephone sys- 
tem in the U.S 

Here is how it works. Somewhere in 
the modest stillness of Bryant Pond, 
someone rotates a crank, jangling the bell 
on the call box and generating enough 
current to cause a tab with the caller’s 
number to click down on the switchboard 
in the pine-paneled back room of Elden 
Hathaway's house, also known as the 
Bryant Pond Telephone Co. One of the 
two operators, comfortably seated a few 
feet from an abandoned exercise cycle 
and at right angles to a gun rack, re- 
sponds to the caller, voice to voice, and 
makes the requested connection by hand 
If nobody picks up the phone, she will re- | 
port “d.a.” (doesn’t answer). None of the | 
nervously informing burps and buzzes of 
a dial system are available to the user of | 
the crank phone. It is an eminently hu- | 
man arrangement 

Although nearly half of the 434 cus- 


In Maine: Don’t Yank the Crank 


— ia 
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tomers now have private phones, the par- 
ty line is still a distinctive part of the 
crank system. As many as 23 customers 
have been known to share a single line 
Courtesy requires that a party-liner give a 
little ring when signing off to notify the 
others that the line is clear. One sociable | 
lady has made a habit of giving a little | 
ding when she comes on, extending an in- 
vitation to her neighbors to tune in for 
lively listening. Eighty years ago, when 
the first switchboard occupied the back 
of Dudley’s Store, impromptu musicales 
were broadcast along party lines, featur- 
ing a harmonica player named Davis 
Communal use of the phone tends to 
be less exuberant today. But the switch- 
board still serves as a referral center and 
hotline. Ifa caller wants the town carpen- 
ter, Elwood Wing, and Wing is away from 
home, the chances are fair that an opera- 
tor will know where. When a fire is re- 
ported, operators ring up the members of 
the volunteer fire department. If a small 
child comes home from school to an emp- 
ty house, the switchboard routinely plays 
babysitter, relaying Mother's messages 
Could anything be more of a family 
operation? And like every family, the 
Bryant Pond Telephone Co. had given 
everybody the illusion that it would 
live more or less happily ever after. 
Then Elden Hathaway turned 65, thought 
some, and quietly sold for $50,000 the 
stock in the business he had bought for 
$2,500 in 1951. Elden: who had strung 
Army field wire at $14 a mile to add to 
the 100 or so subscribers he began with. | 
Elden: who had tinkered with one second- 
hand switchboard after another—Western 
Electric, Stromberg-Carlson, Northern 
Electric. Elden: who had pulled himself 
out of bed to man the phones more mid- 
nights than he cares to remember, wak- 
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How 
to change 
a forecast. 


To help weather the storm 
of economic variables, a person 
could use the IBM Personal 
Computer. 

With software like VisiCalc* 
(really an “electronic worksheet”) you 
can calculate up to 63 columns and 
254 rows of numbers — implementing 
formulas and changing labels 
as you go. 

You can also plan on the IBM 
Personal Computer to help create a 
sales forecast. Spot a trend. Test a 
budget. And aid you on the quest for 
the right answer to “what if?” 

Now, don’t wait for a rainy day 
to visit an authorized IBM Personal 
Computer dealer. 

You'll learn that the quality, 
power and performance of this tool are 
what you'd expect from IBM. 

The price isn't. 





The IBM Personal Computer 
A tool for modern times 








* VisiCalc is a trademark of VisiCorp 











The IBM Personal Computer. 
See it at a store near you: * 


. 
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MISSOURI 
MANCHESTER 
ComputerLand 
MARYLAND HEIGHTS 
ComputerLand 
ST. ANN 
Computer Depot 
at Famous Barr Stores | 
ST. LOUIS 
Photo & Sound Company 
Computer Depor 
at Famous Barr Stores 









For the store nearest you (or for ir ation from 1BM about 
quantity purchases) call 800- In Iiinois 
800-322-4400. In Alaska or Hawaii, 800-447-0890. 











ened by a night-alarm gong from the 
switchboard and a kick or two from his 
wife Barbara, who with her daughter Su- 
san may have logged more hours than any 
two operators in crank-phone history. 

In one day this homey and tenuous 
network tore apart, and the town with 
it, when the new owner, the Oxford 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., an- 


nounced it was replacing crank with dial. | 


Before you could say d.a., a “Don't 
Yank the Crank” committee was formed 
T shirts displaying that motto went on 
sale in Brad Hooper's village store. There 
were town meetings and more town meet- 
ings. Lawyers were hired, and briefs got 
filed with the public utilities commission 
to prevent the conversion to dial, and 
even void the sale. 

The townspeople were startled at 
their own deep feelings A telephone, they 
painfully discovered, is more than a tele- 


American Scene 








which a community speaks to itself and 
the world 

The fuss took Elden Hathaway by 
surprise. Shock is more like it. A cheerful 
bear of a man with a beard, a bristling 
brush cut and a voice that booms as if he 
were fighting a bad connection, Hatha- 
way exudes the durability associated with 
oak trees, granite boulders and other stur- 
dy natural acts of Maine. But he is also a 
stoic after the New England manner, ac- 


| customed to the coming and, mostly, the 


going of all things human. Piece by piece, 
the Bryant Pond he was born into, two 
houses down from where he lives today, 
has vanished. 

When Elden was a boy, Bryant Pond 
boasted a dozen stores: a butcher’s shop, a 
grain store, a milliner, a harness shop 
with cobbler’s trade on the side. There 
was Chase’s Variety. There was Cole’s 
Hardware (“Quick sales and small prof- 


phone. It sets the whole style according to > | Alice Johnson: searching for a compromise its,” the Proprietors used to say). An opera 





Paint or Stain, Olympic gives 
you one strong finish after another. 





Whether you're painting or staining your 
home's exterior, there’s one sure way to end 
upwith a strong finish. Prepare right, use 
quality tools, and Olympic Paints or Stains. 
That way, when you're finished, you'll be 
finished for years. So get started now during 
our 1 free with 4 sale. And save. 


——— 


house, burned in 1928, was the pride of 
the town. An ice cream parlor and pool 
hall did business in the basement. Silent 
films with piano accompaniment were 
regularly featured. Young Elden popped 
the corn and hawked his products to cus- 
tomers at a nickel a box. 

Hathaway has watched this Bryant 
Pond disappear along with Long’s Lum- 
ber Yard, where they planed on all four 
sides, true and square, and a cannery 





where a boy could pick up a damaged 
tin of creamed corn for a free lunch on 
his way to a day of fishing. After so 
much loss, why should a crank-telephone 
switchboard in the back room of his home 
lay claim to immortality? 

The town is making every effort to 
preserve its civility. To the old list of God 
and politics, the crank phone has been 
added as a topic requiring the utmost dip- 
lomatic discretion. “Some people have got 
the idea I’m carpetbagging on them,” says 
Hathaway. But nobody speaks more af- 
fectionately of Elden than Alice Johnson, 
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the chair of the Don’t Yank the Crank 
committee, who came to Bryant Pond 
twelve years ago as an art teacher in the 
elementary school. She married another 
outsider and settled down in a handsome 
mid-19th century home by the lake. A 
Cuisinart and a microwave oven share 
the house with her crank phone. She is 
not a purist. 


past president of Maine’s League 

of Women Voters, Johnson argues 
for a political compromise. Why not both 
dial and crank? Her defense of the crank 
is deliberately unsentimental. She quotes 
praise from a computer programmer: “It’s 
so old it’s in the advance guard.” But be- 
hind the crisp march of her logic, Johnson 
dreams of a Bryant Pond for her daugh- 
ters, now 6 and 8, almost as idyllic as the 
Bryant Pond of Elden’s childhood. 

What a charming spot for a renais- 
sance of old values. There are little green 
islands on the lake. An elegant white 
house sits at the base of a rock cliff on the 





western shore. In the evening, frogs croak, 
crickets chirp, and the freight trains of the 
Canadian National Railway clatter by on 
the way to Montreal, the loonlike hoot of 
the locomotive echoing in the woods as if 
rushing back in time. 

The public utilities commission is re- 
viewing the sale a second time, and is still 
trying to decide whether a dual system of 
crank and dial would be practical. But 
meanwhile, what a strain it all is, living 
out a parable of progress—or not-prog- 
ress—with its neat jinglejangle and the 
whole world watching. 

When Elden Hathaway was eight or 
nine, his father installed electricity in 
the house. It was in the middle of winter, 
but when the job was done, the father 
turned on all the lights in the house, and 
Elden ran out in the road and jumped up 
and down to see the miracle of all that 
light blazing into the night. Over half 
a century later, Hathaway can still re- 
member the excitement. Progress was a 
simple matter then. —®y Melvin Maddocks 





Olympic products 


_ Aug. 26-Sept. 12 at these dealers: 


HLLINOK Chicago Heights 

Albion Ace Budget Center 
Berger & Son, Inc Country Clubhilis 

All Locations Forest Lumber Co. 
Stiles Ace Hardware — Crest Hill 

Alton Globe Lumber Co 
Great Central Lumber Danville 

Arlington Heights Danville Cash & Carry 
Bowen Ace Hardware —_—‘ Tractor Supply Co 
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Paulson & Company Tractor Supply Co 

Belleville Deerfield 
Remick Hardware Co. Deerfield Pt. & Glass 

Bloomington De Kalb 
Tractor Supply Co. Wolohan Lumber Co 

Bloomington-Normal Downers Grove 

Hundman Lumber Mart Plycratt Paneling 

Bristol East Dundee 
Bristol Lumber Co. Muscat's Paint 

Bunker Hill East Peoria 
Landreth Lumber Co. Builders Cash & Carry 

Burbank Edwardsville 
Forest City Edwardsville Bgn. Ctr. 

Cahokia illinois Lumber Co 
Thrifty Hardware EMlinghem 

Carlyle Tractor Supply Co. 
Carlyle Lumber Elmhurst 

Centralia J.C. Light Co. 
Yaeger's Decor. Ctr Evenston 

Champaign Thybony Paint & Wipr 

Evergreen Park 
Thompson Lumber 

Chicago Southtown Paint 
Forest City Galesburg 
Graham's Decorating Hansen Lumber Co 
Petersen Lund Paint Tractor Supply Co 
Sappanos Paint 
Thybody Paint & Wipr 
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Garden Plain-Pt. Byron Kankakee Oak Forest Schaumburg 
Brinkman & Tractor Supply Co Ace Hardware Center Apco Paint Co 
Pessman Lbr Wolohan Lumber Fox Home Centers Bowen Ace Hardware 
Geneseo Kewanee Oak Lawn Shipman 
Hedman - Anderson Tractor Supply Co. Fox Home Centers Shipman Lumber Co 
Geneva Lake Forest ILN.R, Beatty Lumber — gityis 
J.C. Licht Co Lake ForestLumberCo. Oak Park Anchor Home Center 
Gilman Lake Zurich J.C. Licht Co Skokie 
Countryside Lumber Lake Zurich Ace Hdwe. O'Fallon Davis Pt. & Wipr. Co. 
Glen Ellyn Lake Zurich Lumber O'Fallon Lumber Co. So. Chicago Hgts. 
Schuham Hardware —_ Libertyville Olney Ace Budget Center 
Glendale Heights Larsen Petersen #2 Berger & Sons Hdwe. Springfield 
Douglas Ace Home Ctr. Lombard Orland Park Ace Hardware 
Glenview Color Inn #3 I.N.R. Beatty Lumber Dawsons Handy Andy 
Thybony Paint & Wipr Forest City Ottawa Tractor Supply Co. 
Granite City Marion Tractor Supply Co Sterling 
Wolohan Lumber Co Palos Hills Wolohan Lumber Co 
LJ. Ross Home Centers 
Melrose Park John's Decorating Tinley Park 
Granville 
: Lumber City Peoria LN.R. Beatty Lumber 
Ken's Paint & Supply Mendota Dawsons Handy Andy Park Hardware 
Grayslake Mendota Farmers Tractor Supply Co: Troy 
Wolohan Lumber Co Co-op Peru Troy Building Supply 
Greenville . -s be acaibie Wagner Home Center Urbana 
Corbus Home Supply jem 3nce Wolohan Lumber Co. Wolohan Lumber Co. 
Gurnee Bil Liner Princeton Wauconda 
Gurnee Lumber Co. Mount P Tractor Supply Co Wauconda Ace 
ds Quincy Hardware 
Harrisburg Bowen Home Center Fe niet pani Wauconda Paint 
Tractor Supply Co. Forest City 
Herr! J.C. Licht Co. Rocktord Waukegan 
s on Mt. Zion Black & Company Larsen Petersen #1 
. |. Supply Bob's Hardware 
Hickory Hills Mt. Zion Building Ctr Contre Ane Hardware Westmont 
Naperville Five Points Home Ctr Color Inn Company 
Hills Paint Co J.C. Licht Co Wolohan Lumber Co. Westville 
Jerseyville Northbrook Zanocco Ace Hardware Cast & Roberts Lbr 
Mundy Lumber Co. Northbrook Paint Rolling Meadows 


Paints and Stains 


OLYMPIC. 
One strong finish after another.” 


Fancy Colours & Co 
Roselle 

Roselle Lumber Co 
Sandwich 

Ace Home Center 


Wheaton 
Ace Hardware 
Wood Dale 


Maher Lumber & 
Hardware 


Zion 
Zion Paint 'N Paper 
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The path to prosperity—1 


Slaying the dragon 


America, now suffering from high unemployment, long-term interest 
rates still in double digits, and high government spending, can work its 
way back to prosperity. When investors become convinced that 
Congress can do more than simply raise taxes and will really bring 
expenditures for future years under control, the fear of renewed 
inflation will diminish. If interest rates can keep coming down, con- 
sumer confidence will rebound, home-building will revive, and many 
closed factories will open their doors again. But that must only be the 
Start, for business will then need to invest huge sums to modernize 
American industry, so as to sustain economic growth over the long 
term. 

Thereis, however, that immense dragon barring the path out of the 
jungle—the dragon of government expenditures roaring out of control. 
By agreeing to cut taxes over three years and index future taxes to 
inflation, and so denying itself the benefit of huge sums derived from 
“bracket creep,” Congress agreed to take on the role of dragon slayer. 
But so far its role has been far from heroic. 

Why is it so important to get government expenditures under 
control? Because of continuing investor fears that the Federal Reserve 
Board, which controls the money supply, will succumb to pressure to 
create more money to handle the budget deficit, thus fueling inflation 
again. While this fear remains, interest rates will stay too far above 
inflation rates, because of what inflation might be. 

The figures show how serious the problem is. Last year's budget 
resolution called for government spending of $695 billion in 1982, but 
actual spending will be about $735 billion. The spending level pro- 
jected for fiscal 1983 is $39 billion higher than the actual 1982 figure, 
and itis anyone's guess what actual expenditures for 1983 will be. They 
could well exceed $800 billion, so that spending overruns alone would 
exceed the $20 billion which Congress expects to raise in new taxes 
for the year. 

Congress's real job, therefore, is to get control of government 
expenditures. There is some reason for optimism that the public will 
cooperate, even when it means some sacrifices to control inflation and 
create jobs. As often happens, the electorate shows signs of being 
ahead of the politicians—with labor and management in some indus- 
tries working together, and some spokesmen for the elderly and 
veterans’ groups advocating shared efforts to help keep inflation in 
check. 

The time, therefore, has come to start getting a grip on the 
government's astronomical spending. Only that will generate the 
confidence which will continue to bring down interest rates and give 
business the incentive and opportunity to invest. Then, and only then, 
will we lay the groundwork for a prosperous America which will provide 
the income, the jobs, and the goods and services we want and need. 

Next: Seizing the high ground 
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Most airlines reward their fre- 
uent travelers with free trips to 
the same cities they travel to on 
business. Not so with WorldPass** 

Pan Am’s Frequent Traveler 
Program rewards include destina- 
tions you possibly 
haven't visited before. 
Singapore, London, 
Sydney, to name just a 
few. As well as every 
city we serve through- 
out the United States, 
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10,000 mile level with an upgrade 
in class of service. And the re- 
wards grow with your mileage. 
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North America. 
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With Pan Am’s WorldPass 
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Traveler. 

Pan Am’s FT Program offers 
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other airlines can’t. 

Because it’s been designed to 
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nual membership fee of $25. A 
fee that more than pays for itself 
with your first bonus. A fee that 
is refundable in full if your travel 
bonus rewards remain 
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Irish eyes are smiling: the President and Speaker O'Neill strike an unlikely alliance in the Rose Garden 
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Scoring on a Reverse 


With blocking from the Democrats, Reagan wins another showdown 


hen it came to the test, a 
* é bipartisan majority bit 
the bullet,” said an exul- 
tant Ronald Reagan a 


few minutes after the votes were counted 
Continuing his remarkable streak of legis- 
lative victories, the President had deftly 
corralled enough Congressmen of both 
parties into approving a contradictory but 
much needed correction to his economic 
policies. In retrospect, the 226-to-207 vic- 
tory was hardly surprising: the President 
has made such miracles seem common- 
place. What was out of the ordinary was 
the nature of the triumph. Reagan, who 
had come to Washington preaching a gos- 
pel of tax cuts, had wrested from an elec- 
tion-edgy Congress a huge tax increase 
that is expected to raise $98.3 billion over 
the next three years 
In supporting a tax increase, 

Reagan caused a deep rift within 

his Republican ranks and frac- | «= 
tured for the moment the conser- 
vative coalition that had formed 


14 


the foundation of his previous successes 
Only by appealing to the patriotism and 
good sense of his liberal critics was he able 
to carry the day. In so doing, Reagan 
somewhat lifted from the Democrats the 


political albatross of being the party of 


high taxes. His victory, however, showed 
that Reagan has developed a_ political 
skill that is far more important than 
whatever difficulties he created: the flexi- 
bility to modify his ideology and put to- 
gether new coalitions. “All of us here to- 
day are united by something bigger than 
political labels,” he said last week as 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill, the florid av- 
atar of old-style liberalism, stood by his 
side in the Rose Garden. “We are all 
Americans.” 

What caused Reagan to reverse field 


On the way to the record-volume day 


with the economy essentially stagnant 
and nearly 10 million Americans unem- 
ployed, was a crippling fear that deficits 
over the next three years could reach $500 
billion if no adjustments were made in his 
program. In order to keep at bay this 
looming behemoth and bring interest 
rates down, Reagan accepted the need to 
raise new revenues. This pitted him 
against some of his usually most ardent 
supporters, like Congressman Jack Kemp 
of New York, who argue the supply-side 
theory that only by reducing taxes can 
the economy expand. The dispute, said 
Kemp, was “a historic clash of ideas.” 
Not exactly. But what was historic 
was the unprecedented Wall Street activi- 
ty that provided the backdrop to the de- 
nouement of the tax battle. For some time 
interest costs have been easing 
downward, the prerequisite in 
most economists'—and ordinary 
«» | citizens—minds for an economic 
pickup. But Wall Street, so often 
excoriated by Reagan and the 


ave 





Administration for its lack of faith, had 
paid scant attention until Tuesday, when 
a leading credit analyst, Henry Kaufman 
of Salomon Bros., who has been a noted 
gloomsayer of late, predicted that the 
trend would probably continue. After be- 
ing pent up for months, the stock market 
reacted with a frenzy. The Dow Jones av- 
erage of 30 industrial stocks jumped 38.8 
points that day, the largest single-day 
gain in history, and the following day 
132.7 million shares were traded, setting 
another record. On Friday, after passage 
of the tax bill, the Dow shot up almost 31 
points. The week’s hectic activity, for 
which the Administration claimed some 
of the credit, partly reflected a renewed 
faith in Government policy. Said Wall 
Street Analyst Hildegard Zagorski: “Pas- 
sage of the President’s plan set the upside 
juices flowing.” Indeed, with a settlement 
at hand in the Lebanon crisis (see 
WORLD), Reagan could look back on 
what Spokesman Larry Speakes called 
“probably the most rewarding week 
we've had.” 

The Great Communicator, stressing 
bipartisanship and fairness, took his case 
for the tax bill to the American people last 
Monday night. “Believe me,” he began in- 
gratiatingly, “if some of you are confused, 
I can understand why.” Then he got down 
to brass tacks: “The single most impor- 
tant question facing us tonight is do we re- 
duce deficits and interest rates by raising 
revenue from those who are not now pay- 
ing their fair share?” Reagan admitted 
that the tax bill was a compromise that he 
had to “swallow hard” to accept. But he 
vigorously denied that the measure, 
which would collect $18.8 billion for fiscal 
1983 and $98.3 billion over three years, 
was the largest tax increase in American 
history, as critics charged. (Indeed, that 
distinction could belong to the 1977 Social 


Security tax increase, the provisions of 


which are now expected to raise $112 bil- 
lion during 1983-85.) “Possibly it could be 
called the greatest tax reform in history,” 
he said 

Almost half of the new revenue in the 
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measure, Reagan noted, will come from 
“closing off special-interest loopholes.” 
This includes restricting the provision in 
the 1981 tax bill that permits companies 
to sell unused tax credits and deductions 
to other companies through what is 
known as “safe harbor leasing,” and re- 
vising depreciation schedules so that com- 
| panies can no longer write off investments 
| ina way that allows them to recover more 
than they spent 
Another 32% of the revenue will 
come from enforcing stricter compliance 
with current tax laws. The most contro- 





United again after the vote: Republicans Trent Lott, Jack Kemp and Robert Michel 
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TAX LOOPHOLES 
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2% NEW 
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17% NEW 
PERSONAL TAXES 


Source: Treasury Department 
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versial provisions would require restau- 
rants to keep account of waiters’ tips 
(this was substituted in order to save full 
deductions for business meals, the so- 
called three-martini lunch) and institu- 
tions to withhold 10% of most interest 
and dividend income for the IRS. Some of 
this income now goes unreported. “Sim- 
ple fairness says that we should collect 
from those who are freeloading,” Reagan 
argued 

New taxes, the President stressed, 
would account for only 19% of the added 
revenues. Excises would be hiked on ciga- 
rettes, telephone service and airline tick- 
ets. Said Reagan: “Well, for people who 
smoke a pack a day that tax will mean an 
increase of only $2.40 a month. The tele- 
phone tax increase is only 54¢ a month for 
the average household.” He argued that 
the new taxes were necessary to win bi- 
partisan support for $30 billion of cuts in 
Medicare and other domestic programs 
that Congress also passed last week 

Reagan’s televised appeal did not un- 
leash the usual torrent of support. After- 
ward, Democrat Buddy Roemer of Loui- 
siana got 100 letters against the bill and 
only two in favor. The two were signed by 
the President and Vice President. But the 
TV speech and the letters from the Presi- 
dent were important to the Democrats 
They provided protection from being 
blamed for the tax hike during the up- 
coming campaign 

“This is one occasion when the Presi- 
dent’s position is right,” said Congress- 
man Thomas Foley of Washington in the 
Democratic Party's televised response to 
the speech. “He said that we need this 
revenue measure, and we do.” While re- 
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luctant to support Reagan, most Demo- 
crats agreed, either privately or publicly, 
that the increases were necessary to keep 
deficits from ballooning totally out of con- 
trol. And the Republican bill incorporat- 
ed many of the tax reforms and business- 
loophole closings that the Democrats 
have long advocated. 

From then on, the effort to pass the 
bill was genuinely bipartisan, with leaders 
of both parties embracing in a wary waltz. 
Speaker O'Neill trooped to the Rose Gar- 
den with six other House leaders to give a 


public benediction, When Reagan warm- 
ly shook the hand of the gruff Boston pol, 
O'Neill broke into a warm smile. “It’s a 
hell of a lot more fun this way,” said the 
Speaker, remembering past political bat- 
tles. They retired into the Oval Office to 
share Irish jokes. 

In the corridors of Congress, Dan Ros- 
tenkowski, the tough-talking Democrat 
from Chicago who chairs the Ways and 
Means Committee, was seen plotting 
strategy with Trent Lott, the button-down 
archconservative Republican whip from 








How One Vote Was Won 


1 Hartnett was one of the new 
breed of conservative Congress- 
men swept into office in the Reagan 
triumph of 1980. Once a Democrat, 
the South Carolinian switched par- 
ties after George McGovern’s nomi- 
nation in 1972, and he carries with 
him some of the fervor of the convert. 
Though he helped Reagan win his | 
budget battles last year, he was put in 
an agonizing predicament by the tax 
bill. “I’m philosophically opposed,” 
drawled Hartnett the day before the 
vote. “You don’t cut Government by 
giving it more money. You've got to 
starve the bureaucrats to death.” The 
tall, dark-haired Congressman care- 
fully adjusted his tie. “But I don’t 
know what to do, I really don’t. The 
President says he’s convinced, and 
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I’ve been with him on virtually every vote.” 

Reagan had been giving Hartnett the full treatment. Twice the President had 
invited the lawmaker to the White House for a friendly chat. At one get-together, 
Hartnett complained that John Lehman, Secretary of the Navy, had abruptly 
canceled a visit to a naval base in his district. Lehman, it turned out, was peeved 
that Hartnett had tried to stop him from selling a destroyer, based in Charleston, 
to Pakistan. “Oh, don’t worry,” said the President. No sooner had Hartnett re- 
turned to his office than the phone rang. Lehman was telephoning from Japan. 
“Pll be there,” promised the Secretary. “Oh, by the way, we'll make sure that de- 


stroyer stays in your district.” 


Hartnett was pleased by the favor, but he was still uneasy about the tax bill. 
“I couldn’t quite imagine people in my district slapping me on the back and say- 


ing, ‘Hey, thanks for raising my taxes. 


*” Treasury Secretary Donald Regan 


called, as did Caspar Weinberger of Defense and James Watt of Interior. The 
White House’s political operatives pointed out that with his Democratic oppo- 
nent having recently been arrested for drunk-driving, Hartnett faced an easy 
election this fall. “Come on, Tommy,” they insisted, “you can afford this vote.” 

Two hours before balloting began, Energy Secretary James Edwards, a fellow 
South Carolinian and a friend, called to make a final pitch. “The President is 
waiting,” said Edwards. “He's doing some horse trading up here, and he’s got to 
have a commitment. I want it now.” Still Hartnett refused. 

As the voting bells rang, Hartnett headed for the floor. At 5:49, two minutes 
after voting began, one of the President’s men implored Hartnett to come to the 
rescue if the vote was close, Five minutes into the voting, a conservative colleague 
asked him to cast a no vote. “I really don’t know what I’m going to do,” insisted 
Hartnett. Then, with less than a minute to go, the Congressman stood up amid 
the hubbub on the floor. Hartnett gazed up at his wife in the spectator’s gallery. 
He gave a thumbs-up sign, shrugged and pretended to flip a coin. Finally, he held 
his head for a moment and pressed the yes button on his electronic voting ma- 
chine. As it turned out, he had cast the 218th, and decisive, vote for Reagan’s tax 
bill. “It tore at my conservative guts to vote with people like Tip O'Neill and Dan 
Rostenkowski,” Hartnett said afterward. “But it was the right thing to do.” 


| dent asked his staff: “Why don’t we meet 





yn Nofziger, Reagan’s longtime 
é political troubleshooter, who had 


| campaign that I want more Republicans 





Mississippi. “The coordinated effort was 
the strangest political phenomenon that 
this House has seen in a long time,” said 
Republican Barber Conable of New York. 
The agreement between the party 
leaders, however, by no means guaranteed 
that the bill would make it. The Demo- 
crats were determined not to help pass 
Reagan’s bill unless a clear majority of Re- 
publicans voted for it. For their part, the 
White House operatives feared until the 
end that the Democratic leadership might 
back out of the bargain. A top Reagan aide 
admitted that if he had been calling the 
shots for the Democrats, he would have 
doublecrossed the President. Said he: 
“From a purely political point of view, the 
Democrats should have killed this bill. It 
could have crippled this President.” 
Reagan threw all of his energy and 
prestige into the nitty-gritty fight. Aides 
said that he dug in his heels after he 
heard reports that his right-wing allies 
were doubting both his commitment to 
conservatism and his understanding of 
the tax bill. When he saw Kemp on TV 
arguing against the measure, the Presi- 





with these guys again?” So 28 diehard 
conservatives were brought to the State 
Dining Room the night before the vote. 
John Hiler, 29, a first-term Congressman 
from Indiana, suggested that a no vote 
would not be disloyal because it was a 
matter of principle. Reagan reminded 
Hiler that he had been “out on the 
mashed-potato circuit talking about a 
conservative philosophy when it hurt to 
be a conservative. Now it’s easy to be 
one.” Then the President put the issue in 
more starkly political terms. Said he: 
“What are you going to do to my effec- 
tiveness if you defeat this bill? How can I 


in Congress if they won't support me?” 


opposed the tax hikes before being 

won over by Reagan, coordinated 
the White House’s lobbying blitz. More 
than 35 business and trade groups joined 
the effort. The President spoke with some 
balky lawmakers three or four times. Ex- 
pecting his fourth phone call, Republican 
Gerald Solomon of New York left a mes- 
sage that he was sick and hid out in the 
House cloakroom. He voted no. 

Political favors were dispensed freely. 
Republican Norman Lent of New York 
was promised that the A-10 Thunderbolt 
Il attack plane, made on Long Island, 
would not be phased out as planned if he 
voted for the tax bill. Lent “agonized,” 
then supported the President. Said one 
White House aide: “This has been the 
biggest shopping spree we've gone 
through.” 

Rostenkowski and O'Neill lobbied 
just as hard on their side of the aisle. 
When Rostenkowski realized that certain 
Democrats were purposely avoiding the 
floor during the debate so as not to have 
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their arms twisted, he demanded a quo- 
rum call to force members to show up in 
the chamber. “I want to get them over 
here where I can get my hands on them,” 
he said 

Rostenkowski’s most spectacular 
move was a deal he cut with Don Bailey, a 


Democrat from the steelworking region of | 
southwestern Pennsylvania. The way the | 


tax bill was written, some depressed in- 
dustries that installed new equipment be- 
fore the end of 1982 could sell their deduc- 
tions under the safe harbor leasing 
provisions. For the steel industry, howev- 
er, the deadline had to be extended for 
there to be any benefits. Bailey told Ros- 
tenkowski: “These things have to be 
changed.” But Bailey did not make his re- 
quest until 10:30 Tuesday night, 90 min- 
utes before the conference committee re- 
port on the bill had to be filed. So 
Rostenkowski got on the phone to mem- 
bers of the committee, asking for their ap- 
proval and telling them of the 20 votes in 
the steel caucus that might hang in the 
balance. Conable, the ranking Republi- 
can on the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, strenuously objected, but Rosten- 
kowski had a majority and decided to 
make the change anyway. Bailey prom- 
ised that he would lobby to line up support 
for the bill and vote in favor if his ballot 
was needed for passage. (It was not.) 

Opposition Leaders Newt Gingrich of 
Georgia and John Rousselot of Califor- 
nia, both Republicans, also had an im- 
pressive lobbying force behind them. 
Among the heavyweights: the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Federation of Independent Business and 
the staff of the 250,000-member U.S 
Chamber of Commerce. As the debate 
wound down, Gingrich and Rousselot 
counted only 139 votes for the bill. But 
despite their well-organized efforts, presi- 
dential persuasiveness turned out to be 
more powerful. When the tally was over, 
103 Republicans and 123 Democrats vot- 
ed for the tax increase, eight more than a 
majority. Opposing the bill were 89 Re- 
publicans and 118 Democrats 

Reagan watched the vote in a room 
next to the Oval Office with a handful of 
close aides. When the measure passed, 
the group broke into applause and all 

| eyes turned to Reagan. Said the Presi- 
dent: “O.K., that’s enough daytime televi- 
sion. Let’s get back to work.” 

Later Thursday evening, the bill 
moved into the Senate, where the White 
House felt confident of its chances 
Again, it was backed by a collection of 
strange bedfellows. “How does it feel to 
be rescued by Teddy Kennedy?” a col- 
league teased Senator Robert Dole, the 
Kansas Republican who fashioned the 
original bill. Actually, the wholehearted 
support of Senator Kennedy and other 
liberals was no laughing matter, since it 
threatened to alienate potential conserva- 
tive backers. Majority Leader Howard 
Baker quietly sent a message to Demo- 
cratic leaders asking them to restrain any 
public proclamations from colleagues. As 





it turned out, eleven Republicans decided | 
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to abandon ship, but enough Democrats 
voted for it to push the bill over the top, 
52 to 47. 

Reagan insisted all along that his sup- 
port of a tax increase did “not represent 
any reversal of policy or philosophy.” In 
fact, however, the tax bill is a notable 
mid-course adjustment in Reagan’s eco- 
nomic approach. The budget and tax bills 
that he signed last August were the es- 
sence of Reaganomics: a program that 
over three years would cut spending by 
$119.6 billion and reduce taxes by $266 
billion. But these elements, when added 
to a budget that was already out of bal- 
ance, led to projections of record deficits 
exceeding $150 billion a year. Most econ- 
omists feel this tide of red ink is largely to 
blame for the lingering high interest 
rates. One reason is that financing the 








is eventually supposed to be robust growth 
and balanced budgets, has so far been just 
the opposite: record deficits and the deep- 
est recession since the Great Depression. 

Until his recent initiative, Reagan 
had always firmly rejected the idea of 
raising taxes as a way to lower deficits and 
bring down interest rates. In his State of | 
the Union message last January, he said, | 
“Higher taxes would not mean lower defi- 
cits ... Raising taxes will slow economic 
growth, reduce production and destroy fu- 
ture jobs.” He promised: “I will seek no 
tax increases this year.” 

Reagan’s once fervent opposition to 
higher taxes as a method of raising reve- 
nue stemmed in part from his adoption of | 
the supply-side theory that has been pro- 
pounded to him by Kemp and others, in- 
cluding University of Southern California 


Strange bedfellows: Kennedy with Republicans Baker, Pete Domenici and Dole a 
A colleague teases Dole: “How does it feel to be rescued by Teddy Kennedy?” 


federal debt threatens to soak up much of 
the available investment capital. Another 
is that the fiscal irresponsibility suggests 
that the notable progress made in cutting 
inflation is only temporary. The high in- 
terest rates have in turn blocked the hope 
of an economic recovery by dampening 
investment and demand. A vicious cycle 
has set in: the continuing recession in- 
creases Government outlays for welfare 
and unemployment benefits, lowers the 
Government's tax receipts and raises the 
cost of financing the trillion-dollar feder- 
al debt. 


hile there are signs that the re- 
cession may have hit bottom, 
the long-awaited recovery re- 
mains as elusive as ever. De- 
spite a July pickup in multiple-family 
dwellings, single-family housing starts are 
still at abysmally low levels. In devastated 
Detroit, it is estimated that domestic car 
sales for 1982 could be the lowest in 21 
years. The payoff of Reaganomics, which 


Professor Arthur Laffer and Economic 
Consultant Jude Wanniski. Supply-siders 
argue that when taxes are too high, a re- 
duction of rates will produce more, rather 
than less, revenue by stimulating the sup- 
ply of goods and services that producers 
will have an incentive to create. As Rea- 
gan expressed it in the 1980 campaign 
“If we make a deep cut in everyone’s | 
tax rates, we'll have lower prices, an in- 
crease in production and a lot more peace 
of mind.” 

No economic philosophy is ever 
translated directly into practice, and the 
supply-side program was entangled with 
other policies and conflicting conditions 
Perhaps most important, it was accompa- 
nied by the Federal Reserve Board's poli- 
cy (supported by the Administration) of 
keeping a tight rein on the money supply 
in an effort to control inflation, in recent 
years the nation’s most corrosive econom- 
ic problem. Says Wanniski: “Reagan at- 
tempted to blend a supply-side fiscal poli- 
cy with a demand-side monetary policy 
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There was an internal contradiction.” 
Gary Wenglowski, the chief economist of 
Wall Street’s Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
compares the combination of tax stimuli 
and tight monetary policy to “trying to 
keep an automobile’s speed moderate by 
pushing both the accelerator and the 
brake at the same time.” 

Reagan’s decision to seek tax in- 
creases as a way of cutting down the defi- 
cit is seen by both believers and critics as 
a willingness to back away from supply- 
side dogma. Says Democratic Congress- 
man John Conyers of Michigan: “It’s the 
clearest refutation of supply-side econom- 
ics that we'll ever get.” To adherents, this 
forsaking of supply-side theology is a pre- 
mature and unwarranted betrayal. “This 
is not the same man we elected,” says 
Laffer. “This tax package is obnoxious.” 
The villain, says Laffer, is David Stock- 
man, the lapsed supply-sider who as Rea- 
gan’s Budget Director has emphasized 
the need to raise revenues. “He’s incom- 
petent. My daughter understands what 
Stockman cannot comprehend.” Replies 
a senior member of Reagan’s economic 
team: “I don’t think that supply-side the- 
ory says you should not raise revenue. It 
says that you should not penalize invest- 
ment or production, and I don’t think this 
bill does that.” 


ome liberal economists hope that 
Reagan’s support of a tax increase 
will end the supply-side fantasy for 
good. “Waiting for supply-side 
economics to work is like leaving landing 
lights on for Amelia Earhart,” says Walter 
Heller, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under Lyndon Johnson. 
“The supply-side tax cut scared business, 
instead of reassuring business, with a mas- 
sive deficit that kept interest rates high.” 
As Reagan departed last Friday for a 





two-week vacation in California, he knew 
he would not have long to savor his tax- 
bill triumph. The budget process for fiscal 
1984 will start soon after he returns to 
Washington. “There will be savings again 
next year,” promises Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan. “There will be another 
$60 billion or so.” The cuts that were po- 
litically easy—discretionary spending on 
programs like CETA, for example—have 
already been made. Somehow, far greater 
savings must be found if the Administra- 
tion is ever to come close to controlling 
the deficit. Can Social Security be 
touched? Answers Secretary Regan: 
“Some cuts will be in Social Security.” 
The real test of whether Reagan can 
maneuver politically, forge true biparti- 
san agreements and be flexible in his 
thinking will come when he takes on the 
areas of the budget that he has heretofore 
left sacrosanct. The $98.3 billion in in- 
creased revenue, even when added to the 
$30 billion in spending cuts Congress 
passed last week, was only the first step in 
a difficult journey. © —Sy Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Douglas Brew, Neil MacNeil and 





Evan Thomas/Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
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Learning to Change His Mind 


ee one ee ee 
Cabinet table and indifferently thumbed the folder that had been placed be- 
fore him. He had the air of a man unconvinced, unenthusiastic and disengaged. 
He read the notes in front of him as if they were an unfamiliar script. 





Poring over the suspect figures 


August 
ment to the plan began to grow. Indeed, 
Reagan’s program. Then the President put all the political influence of the White 


critical moments is what 
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Cartas sane parcuiuitt ictus pootcks nec nina oeneauel erie eae 
sonal political fortunes. If Ronald Reagan understood what he said last week 
about acting for all Americans, it could be the most important declaration of his 
presidency. That is true consistency. 
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Watching the figures fly by at the New York Stock Exchange on its busiest day in history 


Oh, What a Beautiful Rally! 





last week in a mildly upbeat mood. 
The Federal Reserve Board was showing 
signs of easing its tight-money policy. In- 
terest rates were falling. At long last, it 
seemed that stocks should look attractive 
to skittish investors. But no one was at all 
prepared for the events that erupted: a 
torrent of trading volume and the swiftest, 
most spectacular price surge in the history 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Dow Jones industrial average 
scored its largest one-day and one-week 
gains on record, finishing at 869.29, up 
81.24 points in only five days. The market 
had its busiest day ever (132.69 million 
shares traded) and its second busiest ever 
(95.9 million shares). Before last week’s 
action, daily volume this year had been 
averaging about 52.3 million shares. The 
week’s total volume of 455 million shares 
shattered the old record of 329 million set 
| in March. In fact, more shares were sold 
last week than in the entire year of 1953. 
Said Samuel Kachel, a broker with Mer- 
rill Lynch, who was still answering his 
phone late on Friday: “I’m tired as all 
hell. This was an exceptional week.” 

Exuberant Administration officials 
saw the rally as a ringing vote of confi- 
dence in President Reagan’s economic 
policies and, particularly, the tax-increase 
bill he pushed through Congress last 
week. Said Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan: “The market forces are beginning 
to believe our resolve in redirecting the 
economy. Perhaps it took something like 
the tax bill to convince people that we're 
serious about fiscal responsibility.” Many 





Said Robert Stovall, a senior vice presi- 
dent with the Dean Witter Reynolds bro- 
kerage house: “The market was a loaded 


trigger. President Reagan and the passage 
of the tax bill played an important role.” 
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all Street brokers reported to work | 





Wall Street analysts supported that view. | 


gun just waiting for someone to touch the | 


Some moneymen cited Reagan’s appar- | 





























In a frenzy of trading, Wall Street rewrites its record book 


ent move away from the influence of sup- 
ply-side economists, who favor tax cuts 
and play down the impact of budget defi- 
cits. Said Donald Trott, a market strate- 
gist for the A.G. Becker investment firm: 
“Increasingly, people in the financial 
community feel that supply-side econom- 
ics is voodoo economics. The determina- 
tion with which the President pursued 
passage of his tax legislation has sent the 
message that he is turning to a more con- 
ventional policy.” 

While Reagan’s efforts on the tax bill 
fueled the market surge, the ral- 
ly was initially ignited by declin- 
ing interest rates and the stun- 
RUNAWAY GROWTH 


Dow Jones industrials, daily closing 
PND 


Largest one-day 
rise in history 
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ning news that Wall Street’s two most 
influential pessimists had changed their 
downbeat tune. The first hint that some- 
thing extraordinary was about to unfold 
came on Monday morning. The First Bos- 
ton investment firm announced that Al- 
bert Wojnilower, its chief economist, had 
revised his economic forecast. After 
warning for months that the huge federal 
budget deficit could send interest rates 
shooting back up again, Wojnilower now 
admitted that the cost of money would 
probably continue to decline over the 
next year, On Tuesday morning, rumors 
whirled through Wall Street that Henry 
Kaufman, chief economist of the Salomon 
Bros. investment house, had also changed 
his mind on interest rates. Word that 
these two gurus, known on the Street as 
Dr. Doom and Dr. Gloom, had reversed 
themselves electrified the stock exchange. 
By 10:20, just 20 minutes after the market 
opened, the Dow Jones industrial average 
was up almost 5 points. 

Salomon Bros. officials, who had been 
besieged by telephone calls all morning, 
confirmed at 10:41 that Kaufman was re- 
leasing a new forecast that predicted fur- 
ther declines in interest rates. By 11:10, 
the Dow was up almost 9 points, and the 
rush to buy was on. Leading the charge 
were the scores of cash-laden institution- 
al investors, including pension funds, in- 
surance companies and banks, which 
snapped up stocks in blocks of 10,000 
shares or more. 





ecause few portfolio managers were 

willing to risk missing a major market 
rally, a buying panic quickly built up. 
When the exchange finally closed at 
4 p.m., the Dow had risen by a record 
38.81 points, to 831.24, on a volume of 
92.86 million shares. Exhausted but elat- 
ed, the traders cheered lustily, tossed con- 
fetti into the air and kept the bar at the 
stock exchange restaurant open until 8 
p.m., an hour after its usual closing time 
The one-day spurt eclipsed the old mark 
of 35.34 set on Nov. 1, 1978, when Presi- 
dent Carter announced his emergency 
program to boost the value of the dollar 
on foreign exchange markets. 

The euphoria of Tuesday generated 
an even more intense trading frenzy on 
Wednesday morning. In the first hour, the 
Dow climbed 17.79 points on an incredi- 
ble volume of 37 million shares, which 
was 54% higher than the previous one- 
hour record of 24.1 million. Suddenly, and 
almost as swiftly, the market swung the 
other way. Fearing that the rally was go- 
ing too far and too fast, nervous investors 
decided to sell and take their profits. 

During the afternoon, the Dow lost all 
its gains and finished the day down 1.81. 
When the turmoil was over, the 132.69 
million shares traded smashed the previ- 
ous one-day mark of 92.88 million shares, 
which was set on Jan. 7, 1981, after In- 
vestment Adviser Joseph Granville issued 
his famous warning to “sell everything.” 

Thursday was another roller-coaster 
day. In the morning the bulls routed the 
bears and sent the Dow up nearly 16 
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| points by 1:30 p.m. Then rumors that 
New York City’s Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. might suffer heavy losses on 
loans to the Mexican government, which 
is having serious financial difficulties, 
helped drive the Dow down 14 points in 
the next hour. When the report was de- 
nied by the bank, the market staged an- 
| other furious rally, and the Dow ended the 
day up 9.14. After the passage of the tax 
bill on Thursday night, the market ex- 
ploded again on Friday. The Dow roared 
ahead 30.72 points, on a volume of 95.9 
million shares, despite lingering doubts 
about the Mexican loan problem. 

The excitement sparked predictions 
by some analysts that the rally would at 
last carry the Dow Jones average above 
its peak of 1051.70, which was reached in 
January 1973. Some heady traders were 
even talking about the start of a “bull 
market of the '80s.” Said Stan Weinstein, 





real thing. The market will trend higher 
for at least the next two months, and, ata 
minimum, the Dow will climb back to 
1000.” 

Last week's periodic retreats in the 
market, though, show that the current de- 
lirium is laced with doubt. Investors are 
nervous because they realize that the new 
optimism on interest rates grew out of 
pessimism about the general health of the 
US. economy. Both Kaufman and Woj- 
nilower changed their forecasts because 
they could no longer foresee a robust eco- 
nomic recovery that would revive busi- 
ness-loan demand and boost the cost of 
money. Yet, without a strong reversal of 
business fortunes, the stock rally is likely 
to be short-lived. Says Monte Gordon, 
chief of research for the Dreyfus Corp. 
group of mutual funds: “Markets can re- 
spond to interest rates’ coming down, but 
they can mount a sustained upward move 


feed.” Gordon believes that the Dow will 
rise only to about 900 in the next few 
months. Richard McCabe, a vice presi- 
dent with Merrill Lynch, is gloomier; he 
predicts that the Dow will lose all its 
surge of last week and sink below 780 
by fall. 

But next month or even next week 
hardly mattered to weary traders who 
were relishing the greatest five days in 
Wall Street history. On a typical Friday 
afternoon in August, almost all the bro- 
kers would have made a quick getaway 
for the weekend. Last Friday evening, 
though, the bar of Harry’s at Hanover 
Square, a favorite Street hangout, was 
jammed with revelers. Said William Le- 
Fevre, market strategist for the Purcell 
Graham & Co. investment firm: “We saw 
things in the market this week that we 
never thought would happen.” It was a 
rally to remember, and savor, for a long 
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editor of the Professional Tape Reader, a 
market-advisory newsletter: 


“This is the 


Interest Rates Take a Dive 


N 0 financial topic has been the subject of more consterna- 
tion during the past three years than interest rates. And 
no wonder. The cost of borrowing money, which affects vir- 
tually every area of the economy, has been at the highest lev- 
el since the Civil War. Last week’s fran- 
tic activity on Wall Street showed that 
professional investors believe that fall- 
ing interest rates may drop even fur- 
ther. There is much less agreement, 
however, about their longer-range 
course. 

Over the past 20 months, the key 
interest-rate measures have seemed to 
defy the best efforts of experts to guide 
their course, or even to figure out where 
they are headed. The prime rate, for in- 
stance, the bench-mark borrowing rate 
for corporations, stood at 20% when 
President Reagan took office. It de- 
clined for three months before reaching 
17% in April 1981, then suddenly shot 
up to 20.5% just one month later, only 
1 point below the record 21.5% attained 
during the Carter Administration. Af- 
ter that, the rate began to wobble 
around ata very high level. Iteventual- 2 
ly fell to 15.75% last December, but 
then rose to 16.5% and stubbornly stayed there for five 
months until July. 

Now the prime rate and other key borrowing costs are 
falling steadily. In the past four weeks the prime has de- 
clined to 13.5%. The federal-funds rate, which is the interest 
that banks pay for borrowed money overnight, has plunged 
from 14.58% at the end of June to 9%. 

The rates that most consumers pay have not fallen near- 
ly as fast. During the past month, the mortgage rate in many 
areas slipped from 18% to 16%, but auto loans at most com- 
mercial banks are sticking close to 20%, and installment 
credit is still about 18% in most areas of the U.S. Some relief 
may be in sight, though, for consumers. Irwin Kellner, an 
economist at New York’s Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 


only when corporate earnings improve. | time. 
This is the food on which bull markets 








says, that by the end of 1982, auto loans may fall to 13%, and 
mortgages may be down to 15%. 

The recent slide in the cost of borrowing money comes 
too late to help businessmen like Miles Schwartz, 58, who 
earlier this month liquidated his men’s clothing store in 
Pittsfield, Mass., the 1888 Shop, because he did not believe 
er interest rates would ever significantly decline. Said he: 

eon “I probably could have stuck it out an- 
other five years or so, but I knew that 
the ever higher interest rates would kill 
me.” Paul Botos, 32, an auto worker 
who has been laid off since January, 
said last week that he hopes lower in- 
terest rates mean that he will get called 
back to his job at a Chevrolet plant. 

Interest rates are falling now be- 
cause the stagnant economy has de- 
pressed the borrowing demands of both 
consumers and businessmen. That lack 
of demand, in turn, has enabled the 
Federal Reserve to ease up on its tough 
control of the money supply without 
running the risk of fueling inflation 


again. 

While the latest news on interest 
rates is good, many experts doubt that 
the U.S. economy will soon be return- 


“We don't understand it yet, but when she ing to the halcyon days of 6% mort- 
that lever, interest rates go up. 


gages or an 8% prime. When business 
starts to pick up, consumers and busi- 
nesses will begin borrowing more and rates could start creep- 
ing higher. Moreover, the Federal Reserve has stated that it 
intends to maintain a tight rein on the growth of credit in or- 
der to keep inflation under control. This is likely to keep the 
key interest rates in the 12% to 15% range for the next year. 

Every turn in the economy produces both winners and 
losers, and the relative losers this time could be people with 
cash in the popular money-market funds. These have paid 
an average annual return of as high as 17% in the past twelve 
months. Since the funds make their money by investing in 
short-term Government securities and bank certificates of 
deposit, they will no longer be able to pay out as much as 
they did before. The average money-market yield is already 
down to about 11.5% and is likely to drop still further. 
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—By Charles Alexander. Reported by 
Sue Raffety and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 













An Artfully 
Vague Policy 


Reagan makes a China deal 





pu" his campaign for the presiden- 
cy, Ronald Reagan repeatedly pro- 
tested that in pursuing a policy of rap- 
prochement with Communist China, the 


Taiwan. He vowed that if elected he 
would reverse that trend and strengthen 
relations with the island republic. But last 
week Washington and Peking issued a 
joint communiqué that to Taiwan and to 
US. conservatives, at least, read suspi- 
ciously like a sellout. In Shanghai I 
(viewed as the direct historical descen- 
dant of the Feb. 27, 1972, Shanghai Com- 
muniqué signed by President Nixon), 
China affirmed as “fundamental policy” 
the quest for “peaceful reunification” of 
Taiwan with China. For its part, the U.S. 
declared its intention, for the first time 
ever, to reduce and possibly eventually 
halt arms sales to Taiwan. 

The Reagan Administration sought to 
soft-pedal Shanghai II as a document of 
diplomatic necessity rather than menace. 
“We have paid particular attention to the 
needs and interests of Taiwan,” said Rea- 
gan, as his Administration formally an- 
nounced, only two days after Shanghai II 
was issued, the sale of 60 F-S5E fighters, 
worth some $240 million, to Taipei. The 
Taiwan government was not mollified by 
the sale. It has denounced the agreement 
as a “contravention of the letter and spirit 
of the [1979] Taiwan Relations Act” that 
pledged the U.S. to supply Taiwan with 
weapons for its defense. And in the US., 
conservatives who regard support for Tai- 
wan as an article of faith were voicing 
alarm. “It’s one more little country we 
have doublecrossed,” lamented Arizona 
Republican Senator Barry Goldwater. 
| Declared North Carolina Republican 
Senator Jesse Helms, leader of the New 
Right: “I can’t imagine any foreign policy 
| acts that will disappoint more friends of 
Ronald Reagan.” 

Against this assault, the Administra- 
tion maintained that the agreement, ham- 
| mered out after ten wearing months of ne- 
gotiations, was designed to maintain good 
relations with both Peking and Taipei. 
Soon after Reagan took office, Adminis- 
tration insiders say, Peking began pressing 
Washington for a settlement on the thorny 
issue of continued U.S. weapons sales to 
Taiwan. When Peking began demanding 
a firm date for the U.S. to halt selling arms 
to Taiwan, Washington countered by in- 
sisting that the Chinese formally renounce 
the use of force to achieve reunification 
with Taiwan, and the talks foundered. But 
last May, after Chinese Communist Party 
Vice Chairman Deng Xiaoping completed 
a sweeping reorganization of China’s top 
leadership, and US. Vice President 
George Bush visited Peking with a calm- 
ing letter from Reagan, tensions began to 
ease. After one final blast in the People's 








US. was callously selling out its old ally | 
| The U.S. promises to supply Taipei with GO new F-SE fighter planes worth $240 million 














A pledge to Peking to gradually reduce sales of arms, leading toa “final resolution.” 


Daily in late July, the negotiating climate 
warmed. The result: an artfully vague doc- 


| ument that allows each nation to make in- 


terpretations suggesting it got the best of 
the new deal. 

The communiqué’s key paragraph 
states that the U.S. “does not seek to carry 
out a long-term policy of arms sales to 
Taiwan, that its arms sales to Taiwan will 
not exceed, either in qualitative or in 
quantitative terms, the level of those sup- 
plied in recent years ... and that it in- 
tends to reduce gradually its sales of arms 
to Taiwan, leading over a period of time 
to a final resolution.” The Chinese inter- 
pret the “qualitative and quantitative” 
stipulation to mean that current U.S. sales 
of weapons are the bench mark for future 
sales. Administration officials insist that 
this language allows more advanced 
weapons to be sold to Taiwan if China up- 
grades its own armaments. Similarly, 
while the Chinese insist “final resolution” 
implies that the U.S. will eventually cease 
arms shipments to Taiwan, the Adminis- 
tration says the phrase refers to an overall 
solution to the reunification issue. 





By this reasoning, the Administration 
can claim that it has made no real conces- 
sions. Reagan’s aides point out that the 
Chinese failed even to get the US. to 
agree to consult with Peking before mak- 
ing future weapons sales to Taiwan, as 
they had previously demanded, much less 
to set a date for a complete arms cutoff to 
Taiwan. The Administration also insists 
that Peking’s avowal of peaceful reunifi- 
cation with Taiwan as fundamental poli- 
cy was a significant win for the Ad- 
ministration. Said Presidential Counsel- 
lor Edwin Meese: “We got all of our 
objectives.” 

That may be true, however discomfit- 
ed Reagan’s friends may be. As the noted 
semanticist and conservative Republican 
Senator S.I. Hayakawa pointed out, more 
in admiration than frustration: “The won- 
derful thing about language is its ability to 
mean whatever you want it to mean. 
There are enough ambiguities in the 
agreement so that no one should be seri- 
ously offended.” | —®By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 














President Reagan on the Line 





Guess who just phoned, Rather tells viewers 


ast week Ronald Reagan tried to 

reach out and touch someone. 
Dan Rather. 

The President was alone in his 
White House study last Tuesday eve- 
ning watching the 6:30 Baltimore 
telecast of the CBS Evening News 
when Anchorman Dan Rather intro- 
duced one segment of the network’s 
coverage by saying, “Taken together, 
Mr. Reagan has now reversed policy 
and infuriated conservative members 
of his own party on two scores: first 
the tax increases, now China.” With 
that, recalls one White House advis- 








er, the President “went through the ceiling.” He telephoned Aides Michael 
Deaver and James Baker to say he wanted to complain. Their advice: call Rather 
yourself. So Reagan did—just as CBS was beginning its second broadcast of the 
Evening News at 7 o'clock. 

Minutes later, on the air, Rather related the conversation to CBS’s viewers. 
Reagan was “concerned and upset” about coverage of the Taiwan story. Said 
Rather: “Mr. Reagan told me, ‘There has been no retreat by me, no change what- 
soever. We will continue to arm Taiwan.’ Later, Rather said he admired the 
President's courteous manner: “He spoke his mind but didn’t raise his voice . . . 
Hope he won't hesitate to call again.” 
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Bordering on the unsolvable? Mexicans entering the U.S. via the Rio Grande near El Paso 


Trying to Close the Barn Door 








he immigrant, once viewed in the U.S. 

as a source of new blood and needed 
labor, has over the past decade become 
mostly a source of serious concern. Al- 
most | million illegal aliens per year are 
now pouring into the U.S., and their sheer 
numbers are both straining the capacity 
of local governments to care for them and, 
in some cases, threatening the jobs of 
some Americans, who resent their pres- 
ence. What the U.S. must do, says Repub- 
lican Senator John East of North Caroli- 
na, “is to gain control of our own 
borders.” To make a start, the Senate held 
100 hours of committee hearings and last 
week approved, by a vote of 81 to 18, the 
most comprehensive reform of U.S. immi- 
gration laws in 30 years. 

The Senate’s approach to immigra- 
tion reform accepts the fact that illegal 
aliens cannot be prevented from entering 
| the country at remote border crossings. 
The bill, sponsored by Wyoming Republi- 
can Alan Simpson, accordingly concen- 
trates on slowing the flow by the new de- 
vice of holding employers accountable for 
hiring “undocumented” workers. For the 
first time, businessmen would face fines 
(up to $2,000 per illegal employee) and 
imprisonment (up to six months). As the 
bill stands, employers with four or more 
workers would be held responsible for 
checking and keeping a record of a pro- 
spective employee’s documents (a U.S. 
passport, for instance, or a Social Security 
card) to determine his legal status. 

As for the illegal aliens themselves, 
the Senate offers as much carrot as stick. 
The bill proposes amnesty for the 6 mil- 
lion or so illegal aliens who are already in 
the U.S. Those who have been here since 
January 1977 will be immediately eligible 
for permanent resident status; those here 
since January 1980 will be accorded tem- 











The Senate okays tough moves to curb illegal immigration 


porary resident status with the prospect of 
permanent status after three years. Nei- 
ther group could collect most federal 
benefits for several years; the bill also pro- 
poses block grants for the states to help 
defray the costs of absorbing those who 
are granted amnesty. 

Other categories of new arrivals will 
not fare as well. While the rules governing 
migrant workers have been relaxed 
slightly to allow more of these laborers 
into the country for seasonal work, aliens 
seeking to prove in the courts their right 
to refugee or other legal status will no 
longer be able to use certain measures, 
like class-action suits, to do so. Other pro- 
visions may have the effect of reducing 
even legal immigration, which totaled 
some 425,000 people last year. Brothers 
and sisters of U.S. citizens have been 
struck from the list of immigrants granted 
first priority, for instance. 

The overall goal of curtailing immi- 
gration won heavy support from Senators 
of both parties, but also brought together 
an unusual coalition of seven Democrats 
and eleven Republicans in opposition. 
Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy 
expressed concern that “we are closing 
our doors to many who should be wel- 
comed.” Civil rights groups and Senate 
liberals thought that employers would use 
the sanctions as an excuse to hire fewer 
Hispanics and other minorities. Conser- 
vatives such as Jesse Helms of North Car- 
olina and John Tower of Texas joined the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce in arguing 
that the sanctions would impose an unfair 
burden on farmers and small business- 
men. For all of these reasons, and simply 
because the Simpson approach is so com- 
prehensive, there is likely to be heated 
wrangling when the House takes up its 
companion version next month. = 
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Murderer’s Row 








Shooting spree in Miami 


ust before noon one day last week, a 

man wearing a straw hat strolled 
through the back door of Bob Moore’s 
Welding & Machine Service, Inc., a two- 
story shop in northwest Miami, opened 
fire with a shotgun, and killed eight work- 
ers and wounded three others. Then he 
calmly walked out the back door and, 
slinging his gun over his shoulder, climbed 
onto his bicycle and pedaled away. He did | 
not get far. Investigators later found the | 
gunman sprawled dead a few blocks away, 
his straw hat at his feet and his bike lean- | 
ing haphazardly against a utility pole. Po- 
lice identified the killer as Carl Brown, 51, 
a onetime high school teacher. 

The police said two angry bystanders 
jumped into a car, gave chase and rammed 
into Brown. They will not be charged with 
any crime; police later learned that Brown 
had been shot before being run down and 
died from the bullet wound. Apparently 
Brown had become upset over a $20 bill he 
had received from the garage for repairs 
on a lawnmower engine. » 


Plea No Bargain 
Gamble of a lifetime 


arry Seigler, on trial in Richmond for 

robbery and murder, was sitting in a 
courthouse jail cell one afternoon last 
week, awaiting the jury's verdict. Charged 
with robbing a local insurance salesman 
last December and then slashing his 
throat, Seigler, 30, had pleaded not guilty. 

The jurors had begun deliberating 
around 3 in the afternoon, and it was now 
around 6:30 p.m. Prosecutor Warren Von 
Schuch was worried. As he later put it, 
“The longer a [jury] panel is out, the 
worse shape we're in.” And so he pro- 
posed a deal to Seigler’s attorneys: their 
client would plead guilty to first-degree 
murder and robbery and receive a 60-year 
prison term, with 20 years suspended. 

Perhaps Seigler, already convicted 
three times for robbery, calculated that if 
he was convicted for capital murder, he 
might be sent to the electric chair like 
Frank Coppola, a fellow Virginian execut- 
ed two weeksago. At 7:25 p.m., Seigler, ush- 
ered into the courtroom of Judge William 
E. Spain, accepted the deal. The jury, 
which had sent word ofa verdict, was kept 
waiting while Spain approved the new 
plea. After Seigler was led away, the judge 
invited the jury into the room and informed 
them of the guilty plea. One juror slumped 
inachair, while several othersjust moaned. 
What was the matter? The jurors had al- 
ready reached a verdict: nor guilty. 

Seigler must serve his sentence and 
will not be eligible for parole for twelve 
years. Said Defense Attorney John Dod- 
son: “I can’t tell you how badly he feels.” = 
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A Tale of Two Cities 





Both Boston, where it’s the best of times and the worst of times 


he streets of its rich residential 

heart, Back Bay and Beacon 
Hill, are shady and civilized, block 
after block of stately 19th century 
town houses. The symphony and 
principal museum are among the 
world’s best. Fine colleges help 
make the city an enormous intellec- 
tual hot tub, at once invigorating 
and smug. Now Boston’s boosters 
can brag about more than old-shoe 
gentility: over the past decade a de- 
crepit waterfront district has been 
intelligently transformed into a 
swank commercial and residential 
quarter whose centerpiece, the 
Faneuil Hall-Quincy Market 
showplace, draws natives and tour- 
ists by the millions. At the other 
end of downtown, $400 million is 
going into the big Copley Place de- 


| velopment, which will include ho- 
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tels, shops and convention facilities. 

But while some high-profile parts of 
the city are burgeoning, a lot of the rest is 
coming apart at the seams. A record-set- 
ting rampage of arson has beset Boston 
this summer, especially in its poor neigh- 
borhoods. The fires could not have come 
ata worse time: 469 of the city’s 2,039 fire 
fighters (and 1,941 other municipal work- 
ers) have been laid off during a two-year 
fiscal crisis. Racism is singularly virulent 
and regularly violent. After eight years of 
court-ordered busing, the proportion of 
whites enrolled in the city’s public schools 
has dropped from 57% to 32%. Shrewd, 
mercurial Kevin White, 52, mayor for the 
past 15 years, loves to say that Boston is 
“the livable city.” But one thoughtful po- 
lice force veteran says, “The poor neigh- 
borhoods are being forgotten. What city 
hall sees is downtown, period.” 

During the past five years, tens of 
thousands of new jobs were created in 
Boston; apparently most have gone to en- 
gineers, lawyers, computer technicians, 
managers and other upwardly mobile res- 
idents. The same sleek “gentry” have tak- 
en apartments and houses in once 
déclassé areas, displacing poor and work- 
ing-class Bostonians. In Jamaica Plain, 
one of the city’s most integrated neighbor- 
hoods (53% white, 25% Hispanic), the in- 
flux of moneyed young professionals since 
1979 has quintupled the price of some 
houses and pushed up rents as much as 
70%. M.1.T. Urban Studies Assistant Pro- 
fessor Yohel Camayd-Freixas claims that 
more than a quarter of the area’s Hispanic 
residents have thus been forced out. Resi- 
dents of other traditionally ethnic neigh- 
borhoods, notably the South End (60% 
nonwhite), the North End and East Bos- 
ton (Italian), worry about the same creep- 
ing dislocation. To Mayor White, howev- 
er, it is unambiguously “a good thing that 


richer, professional people are moving in, | 


buying condos. Most neighborhoods are 
whipped right now.” 





Okereke was headed. Last week a judge is- 
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In gentrifying Jamaica Plain, an arson-gutted office building 


sued an extraordinary injunction to curb 
one squad of racist punks in the Hyde 
Park section. The eight white men, ages 18 
sow to 24, have for several years terror- 
ized the few neighborhood blacks, 
taunting and menacing them and 
vandalizing their cars. The gang 
members now face immediate jail- 
ing if caught at such hooliganism 
again, or if they even gather near 
the black families’ homes 
According to City Councilman 
Ray Flynn, a South Boston native, 
“class discrimination is far greater 
than racial discrimination.” In fact, 
white South Boston and black Rox- 
bury are almost identically impov- 
erished, with median household in- 
comes of $7,300 and $7,500 
respectively. (For the Back Bay- 
Beacon Hill area the figure is 
$16,000.) “One neighborhood 
thinks the other is getting a larger 
piece of the pie,”’ Flynn says. “In re- 








If ballooning housing costs do not 
| drive out longtime residents, the arson 
epidemic may. Almost two buildings are 
being torched a night, on average, and one 
in five Boston fires is set deliberately, 
twice the 1979 rate. Since June 11, when 
101 fires were reported in twelve hours, 
arsonists have caused $5 million in dam- 
age. Jim Coakley is one of 16 firemen on a 
special roving arson squad that includes 
police and federal agents. “It could be 
anything,” he says. “Profit, vandalism, 
imitation . . . Some of it is because kids de- 
cide to seta fire and get some excitement.” 

It is youths who carry out most of the 
racial attacks. An incident two weeks ago 
was all too typical. Delvine Okereke, 32, a 
black city planner, was driving through 
white, middle-class West Roxbury. When 
she asked some white youngsters for di- 
rections, they threatened to kill her if she 
| moved into the neighborhood. They then 
painted racist graffiti on the house where 





Firebugs run amuck; racial assaults and festering poverty. 








ality, nobody is getting any pie. The 
upshot is great frustration and ani- 
mosity.”” He and Camayd-Freixas agree 
that none of Boston’s poor—white, black 
and Hispanic—are fairly sharing in the 
prosperity of downtown redevelopment. 

A recent study by Brookings Institu- 
tion in Washington, D.C., found Boston to 
be among the nine US. cities most seri- 
ously in decline.* Brookings cited Bos- 
ton’s crime and unemployment, decaying 
housing stock, entrenched poverty and 
mounting municipal debt, “Neverthe- 
less,” the report said, “many people con- 
sider Boston a very attractive city with 
excellent cultural, educational and envi- 
ronmental amenities.” But for neighbor- 
hoods full of less blessed Bostonians, an- 
gry or hopeless or both, those Athenian 
amenities are merely reminders of their 
Own distress. —Sy Kurt Andersen. Reported 
by Joelle Attinger/Boston 





*The others are Cambridge, Mass., Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Hartford, Las Vegas and three New Jersey cit 
ies: Jersey City, Paterson and Trenton 
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The Guns Fall Silent 





After ten weeks of bitter siege, the P.L.O. evacuation from West Beirut begins 


had e have reached the end 
of our sorrows,” Leba- 
W nese Prime Minister 
Chafik al Wazzan de- 


clared with heartfelt fervor last week, then 
quickly added, “at least on paper.” And so 
it seemed. In mid-afternoon last Saturday, 
a force of about 450 fighting men of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
left Beirut by sea bound for Cyprus, 
thereby setting in motion the evacu- 
ation of some 7,000 P.L.O. guerril- 
las from the Lebanese capital. The 
event was both dramatic and histor- 
ic, since it marked the end not only 
of the ten-week Israeli siege of West 
Beirut but of the P.L.O.’s twelve- 
year domination of Lebanon. 

All Beirut seemed to erupt in 
gunfire as the first elements of the : 
P.L.O. contingent left the Fakhani ag 
district, site of the organization's 
headquarters, aboard Lebanese 
army trucks. For nearly three 
hours, hundreds of Palestinian sol- 
diers throughout the city fired rifles, 
| machine guns, rockets and antiair- 
craft guns into the air in a grand sa- 
lute to their departing comrades. 
Watching the spectacle were 350 ~ 
French peace-keeping troops who 
had arrived shortly after dawn that 
morning to assist in the evacuation. 

As the convoy moved through 
the crowded streets, the Palestin- 
ians were greeted by cheers and 
placards reading THE REVOLUTION 
CONTINUES and BEIRUT IS PROUD 


OF YOU. Caught up in the emotion, lassen in hand, a Palestinian mnt leaves the canted 





The P.L.O. withdrawal, which will 
continue for about two weeks, represent- 
ed a personal triumph for U.S. Special 
Envoy Philip Habib (see box). Operating 
mainly from the presidential palace at 
Baabda southeast of Beirut, Habib negoti- 
ated over a 65-day period, with seemingly 
endless patience. He dealt with the Israeli 
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an old Arab woman cried, “They 4 historic moment for the troubled Middle East. 


are all my sons. Allah is great! 
Watching the withdrawal from Beirut’s 
waterfront, Israel’s tough Defense Minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon, architect of the Israeli in- 
vasion of Lebanon, declared that the 
P.L.O. had suffered “a crushing defeat” 
and had lost “its kingdom of terrorism,” 
and so it had. But in the streets of West 
Beirut, the P.L.O. guerrillas were full of 
bravado as their moment of departure 
approached. Said a colonel: “We are with- 
drawing but we shall return, just as we 
shall return to Palestine.” In a remarkably 
short time, the Palestinians, together with 
their packs and their AK-47 assault rifles, 
were loaded aboard a Cypriot ferryboat, 
| the Sol Georgious. Shortly after 2 p.m., a 
| full two hours ahead of schedule, they were 
| on their way to Larnaca, Cyprus, as the 
| bombastic farewell salute continued in the 
| city they were leaving behind. 
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| government and with Lebanese officials, 
notably Prime Minister Wazzan and for- 
mer Prime Minister Saeb Salam, who 
transmitted Habib’s messages to and 
from P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat. As 
early as July 3, Arafat was reported to 
have signed a statement declaring that 
the P.L.O. was prepared to leave West 
Beirut, which by then was surrounded by 
Israeli troops. But countless details still 
had to be worked out, even as the Israelis 
shelled West Beirut again and again in 
the hope of speeding up the withdrawal. 
The Israeli bombardment killed hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of Lebanese 
and Palestinian civilians. But the ferocity 
of those prolonged attacks was partially 
obscured last week as West Beirut started 
to come to life again, and as the P.L.O. 
| withdrawal began. 





| cent” 





In Washington, President Reagan 
hailed the settlement and the “magnifi- 
efforts of Negotiator Habib in 
bringing it about. Said the President: 
“Phil never lost hope, and in the end his 
spirit and determination carried the day.” 
Reagan confirmed that the US. had 
agreed to send 800 Marines to Lebanon 
this week to join a peace-keeping 
force, which will also include 800 
French soldiers and 400 Italians. 
But the President emphasized that 
the U.S. servicemen would remain 
in Lebanon for no more than 30 
days, and would be pulled out be- 
fore that if fighting should break 
out again or if the terms of the 
cease-fire should be broken. 

A few hours later U.S. Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz held his 
first press conference since he 
joined the Reagan Cabinet five 
weeks ago. Shultz spoke of the im- 
portance of renewed efforts toward 
solving “the problems of the legiti- 
mate rights of the Palestinian peo- 
ple,” and implied that he favored a 
recommitment to the Camp David 
peace process. In the meantime, 
_ Shultz continued, all parties con- 
cerned must negotiate the with- 
drawal from Lebanon of some 
60,000 Syrian soldiers and 85,000 
Israeli troops, as well as the esti- 
mated 20,000 P.L.O. guerrillas re- 
maining in Lebanon outside Beirut. 
- This process will surely take some 
* time. But as Shultz noted, he had re- 
cently been assured by Israeli For- 
eign Minister Yitzhak Shamir that 
Israel did not covet one inch of Leb- 
anese territory and planned to withdraw 
to its own borders under the “right condi- 
tions.” To which, Shultz said, he had 
sternly replied, “I take you at your word.” 

For more than a week, many P.L.O. 
fighters had had their bags packed as they 
awaited word that an agreement had been 
reached. A large number of the evacuees 
were expected to leave by ship for Cyprus, 
and to proceed from there to one of sever- 
al Arab countries, including Sudan, Alge- 
ria, Tunisia, North Yemen and South Ye- | 
men. Other groups were expected to be | 
transported to Syria, Jordan and Iraq. 
Egypt agreed to take in some of the 
wounded. George Habash, head of the 
hard-line Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine, was thought to be going 
to Marxist South Yemen. 

Yasser Arafat, along with about 1,000 
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Behind a barricade near the 


es 
a 


of his Al Fatah commandos, was expected 
to proceed to Tunisia as soon as the evac- 


yan 
museum crossing, Israeli 


uation was completed. He apparently had | 
considered other Arab cities, including | 


Cairo, as a new base of operations, but in 
the end is believed to have decided on Tu- 
nis, probably because it is the headquar- 
ters of the Arab League and because Tu- 
nisian President Habib Bourguiba had 
extended a warm welcome to him. 

Step by step last week, the way was 
paved for the Palestinians’ departure. On 
Wednesday afternoon the Lebanese Cabi- 
net approved the agreement. On Thursday 


the Israeli Cabinet did the same. By that | 
time, the basic timetable of withdrawal 


was set. Lebanese Foreign Minister Fuad 
Butros announced that a Lebanese force of 
about 3,000 soldiers would take the prima- 
ry responsibility for maintaining law and 
order during the evacuation. That was fine 
with the U.S., France and Italy, which did 
not want their troops to become involved 
in any skirmishes that might break out 
during the P.L.O. withdrawal. 

As the day for the evacuation grew 
near, the removal of the P.L.O. guerrillas 
and their families posed staggering logis- 
tic and political problems. Many were un- 
easy about where they were going; others 
were fearful about the safety of families 
who were being left behind. There were 
persistent rumors in Beirut that the 


P.L.O. was making efforts to leave gun- 


Israeli Prime Minister Begin, left, meeting with U.S. Special 
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soldiers study Palestinian positions before 


men in Lebanon. One purpose: to assassi- 
nate any government officials who violate 
the guarantees to Palestinian civilians 
that they may continue to live in Lebanon 
in peace. After twelve years of exercising 
so much power in Lebanon, the P.L.O. 
was fearful that some of the thousands of 
Palestinians who were being left behind 
might be terrorized or intimidated by an 
avenging government. 


n the Israeli side, as the negotia- 

tions reached a conclusion, the 

government insisted on the re- 

turn of two captured Israeli ser- | 
vicemen and the bodies of nine others 
who had been killed in the recent fighting | 
or during the 1978 invasion of Lebanon. 
But Israel also made several important 
concessions. In the beginning, the Israelis 
had demanded that the 1,500 or more 
Syrian soldiers in Beirut be evacuated 
along with the P_L.O., preferably straight 
to Damascus. In the end, however, the Is- 
raelis agreed that the Syrians could leave 
during the second week of the withdrawal 
to join other Syrian forces in the Bekaa 
Valley of eastern Lebanon. The Israelis 
had also asked that they be supplied with 
thé name, rank and identity number of 
every single P.L.O. fighter to be evacuat- 
ed. Later, bowing to the Palestinians’ 
penchant for anonymity, the Israelis 
agreed to settle for a simple head count of 
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Envoy Habib to work out final details 
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the guerrillas as they were evacuated. 

The final agreement, announced on 
Thursday, called for a cease-fire, a peace- 
ful departure of P.L.O. guerrillas from 
West Beirut, supervision by a multina- 
tional force and participation by the In- 
ternational Red Cross. In addition to the 
Palestinians evacuated via Cyprus, an- 
other contingent would go overland to 
Syria along the Beirut-Damascus high- 
way. Israeli forces would temporarily 
withdraw from the roadway to ensure the 
safe (and, in a sense, honorable) passage 
of the guerrillas. A Palestinian brigade at- 
tached to the Syrian army would also 
leave by land for Damascus. In separate 
negotiations, Lebanon agreed to allow the 
P.L.O. to retain a small diplomatic mis- 
sion in Beirut. 

The timetable for the evacuation was 
remarkably detailed. During the first four 
days of this week, guerrillas bound for 
Jordan and Iraq were due to leave West 
Beirut, followed by those headed for Tu- 
nisia, South Yemen and North Yemen. 
The evacuation of those going to Syria 
was supposed to begin on Wednesday and 
continue for several days. Later in the 
week, most of the peace-keeping forces, 
including the 800 U.S. Marines, were due 











to reach Beirut and take up preassigned | 


positions, covering the port and airport 
areas. Early next week, Syrian troops in 
Beirut are set to leave the city. By 


DAViO RUOINGER | 











Sept. 4, the evacuation of the P.L.O. 
should be completed. On that day, all 
weapons and equipment left behind by 
the P_L.O. will be collected by the Leba- 
nese army. Finally, in the six days begin- 
ning Sept. 21, the multinational force will 
leave Lebanon, its mission at an end. 








The evacuation was planned in such a 
way that most P.L.O. fighters would not be 
obliged to cross Israeli lines. But U.S. offi- 


cials recognized that the whole withdraw- | 


al would be difficult and, at times, danger- 
ous. As one diplomat put it, “Every minute 
of the next two weeks will hold the threat 


of disaster.” Speculated another: “You can 


just see some Palestinian 15-year-old get- 


ting in one last lick at the Israelis and 
blowing the whole deal sky-high.” 

Nor were those the only worries. The 
Israelis, or at least the branch of the Is- 
raeli government represented by Defense 
Minister Sharon, were obviously reluc- 
tant to allow the P.L.O. an easy passage 
to freedom, and would be watching care- 
fully for any serious violations of the 
agreement by the P.L.O. Some of the 
Arab countries, such as Jordan, could yet 
change their minds about accepting Pal- 
estinians. Though he felt bound by his 
commitment to take in a P.L.O. contin- 
gent, Jordan’s King Hussein can hardly 
forget the fighting of 1970-71, when the 
P.L.O. tried to topple him. The King feels 
stronger today and better equipped to 
control the organization, but the memo- 
ries linger. He may also fear that a rest- 
less P.L.O. presence within Jordan could 
some day give the Israelis an excuse to in- 
vade his Hashemite kingdom. 

In addition, the U.S. is uneasy about 














“A Sterling Achievement” 


Tz man who pulled together the agreement on the 
P.L.O.’s evacuation of Lebanon, a triumph of delicate di- 
plomacy, worked so secretly and with such an abhorrence of 
publicity that many of his top colleagues in the Middle East 
literally did not know how he was faring. 

For more than eleven weeks, Philip Charles Habib shut- 
tled back and forth across the Middle East, following an itin- 
erary that would have been arduous for a young man, let 
alone a 62-year-old official who has suffered four heart at- 
tacks and undergone bypass surgery. Habib carried all his 
medical records with him, as well as his medications. He 
likes to rest for a while in the afternoon, but there was little 
time for that during the talks. 

Habib’s traveling was vastly complicated by the fact that 
he insisted on not flying directly to Israel over Lebanese ter- 
ritory under Israeli occupation, feeling that to do so would 
appear to condone Jerusalem's military action. Instead, he 
would normally drive in a bulletproof car from Beirut to 
Jounieh, a seaside town north of the capital, and board a U.S. 
helicopter for Larnaca in Cyprus. Then he would catch a 
flight to Tel Aviv. a 





bib was pro-Israel and, what was more, that he was acting, 
said one senior P.L.O. official, as a “high commissioner” who 
had come to dictate terms. The Israelis initially felt that 
he was keeping them in the dark about the true state of the 
negotiations. 

Habib overcame both problems with his diligence, his 
meticulous preparation and his deep personal knowledge of 
the key participants. Habib, who is the son of a Lebanese 
grocer and who grew up in a Jewish neighborhood in Brook- 
lyn, also had a feel for the fears and desires of both sides. 

Finally, Habib has a distinctive personal touch that 
helped move the talks along. Dealing with the loquacious 
Menachem Begin, Habib would let him run on a while, then 
interrupt him with a blunt deflator: “Prime Minister, what 
you're really saying is this...” Habib had a different style 
from Henry Kissinger, whom he assisted during the Middle 
East shuttles in 1974 that led to the disengagement agree- 
ments made by Israel with both Egypt and Syria. “Kissin- 
ger,” says one Israeli official, “was more of a preacher. He'd 
lecture us. Habib takes pains to avoid that.” 

Habib would use his sense of humor to ease tensions, oc- 
casionally speaking the few words of Arabic he remembered 
from his childhood to amuse the Lebanese, But knowing full 





As the negotiations edged toward a set- | 
tlement, U.S. intelligence agents picked up 
reports that an extremist splinter group of 
the P_L.O., run by George Habash, intend- 
ed to assassinate the envoy. The faction op- 
posed a P.L.O. withdrawal from Beirut. 
Habib spent one night in the shelter of the 
residence of U.S. Ambassador Robert S. 
Dillon in Yarze, southeast of Beirut. Habib 
also had to break off talks with the Leba- 
nese from time to time when P.L.O. rockets 
exploded near the presidential palace, 
where the main discussions occurred. 

As he struggled toward a settlement, 
Habib had to cope with the suspicions of 
both the P.L.O. and the Israelis. At first 
the Palestinians were convinced that Ha- 








oavionusincen Well he had the backing of the President, 
| he could be tough when necessary. At one 
point, when the Israelis were mounting 
their relentless attacks on West Beirut, 
Habib threatened to abandon his mission 
then and there. The Israelis stopped the at- 
tacks, and the talks went on. 
“Phil lives on adrenaline,” says one 
US. official. “He never gives up.” His te- 
nacity and dedication last week earned 
him a nomination for the Nobel Peace 
Prize by Senator Charles Percy, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. In a telegram, President Reagan 
praised Habib for “a truly sterling achieve- 
ment.” Said Reagan to his special envoy: 
| “You have succeeded against staggering 
odds.” 





the Lebanese presidential election, which 
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is now scheduled to be held early this 
week. The leading candidate is Bashir 
Gemayel, 35, whose family heads the 
Christian Phalange. Gemayel, who has a 
reputation for ruthlessness, is hated by 
Lebanese Muslims. But he is assuring 
them that he will protect their interests 
and that he wants to bring about a recon- 
ciliation of his country’s Christian and 
Muslim factions. The U.S. is backing him 
because it sees no likely alternative. The 
Lebanese Parliament was supposed to 
elect a President of the country last week 
but failed to muster a quorum after ru- 
mors spread that Muslim militia groups 
from West Beirut were planning to blow 
up the temporary Parliament building. 

Whatever happens from now on, the 
Lebanese crisis appears to have altered 
perceptibly the Reagan Administration’s 
relations with Israel. From the beginning, 
Washington found itself unable to con- 
vince Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin that it was serious about stopping 
the violence. In early July, President Rea- 
gan sent word to Begin that if Israeli at- 
tacks did not cease, the U.S. would have 
to seek direct talks with the P.L.O. The 
threat seemed to work, if only temporar- 
ily. Two weeks ago, Reagan’s fury over 
the ferocious Israeli attacks on West Bei- 
rut did seem to have an effect, but by then 
the war was almost over. 





Prime Minister assured him that 
there was no military movement in Bei- 


Israeli tanks were advancing toward West 
Beirut. The President chose to believe 
that Begin was not lying, but that there 
had been a breakdown in communica- 
tions between Begin and Defense Minis- 
ter Sharon. 

More important, however, the Leba- 
nese crisis seems to have influenced Rea- 
gan’s general attitude toward the Middle 
East. Before the Israeli invasion of Leba- 
non, he was by instinct strongly pro-Israe- 
li. Now, says one Administration official, 
he realizes that the U.S. “needs very 
strong relations with both Israel and the 
moderate Arab states, and that this en- 
tails having strong disagreements with 
both of them.” 

What happens next depends in part 
on how well the evacuation goes. The Ad- 
ministration is convinced that it must 
move decisively and quickly on the issue 
of Palestinian rights. Reagan said as 
much last week, and so did his new Secre- 
tary of State. But at the same time, the 
U.S. must press for a further round of ne- 
gotiations aimed at securing the with- 
drawal of Israeli and Syrian forces from 
Lebanon. The logical diplomat to head 
such a mission would be Habib. But, as 
Secretary of State Shultz noted last 
week, Habib first deserved “a good 
night’s sleep.” Shultz said that he didn’t 
know whether Habib, who has had a 
heart condition for several years, would 

feel able to take on the job. Shultz 
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S| recalled, however, that Habib had once 
told him that he “never says no to 
a President.” 

Whoever gets the assignment of 
working to free Lebanon from foreign 
troops faces a considerable task. Apart 
from the risk of open warfare between the 
Israelis and the Syrians, the Administra- 
tion fears the possibility of a Syrian- 
Israeli standoff that would, in effect, par- 
tition the little country the US. is trying 
to help reunify. As Brookings Institution 
Fellow William Quandt, a former mem- 
ber of the National Security Council, puts 
it, “As long as Israel remains in the south, 
Syria won't leave the north. And as long | 
as Syria stays, Israel will refuse to budge.” 
In his press conference, Shultz acknowl- 
edged that the withdrawal of the two 
forces would take time but urged that the 
problem of Lebanon, as well as the prob- 
lem of the Palestinians, be addressed 
swiftly and resolutely. With “the blood- 
shed fresh,” said the Secretary, “this 
is the moment to turn our eyes from the 
problems of war to the problems of 
peace.” — By William E. Smith. 













French paratroopers arriving in Beirut 








The parting shots were fired into the air. 





hroughout the crisis, the President 
tended to give Begin the benefit of 
the doubt. At one point, when the 


rut, Reagan knew that three columns of 
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First, the French Foreign Legion 


The 350 troops who landed at Beirut’s port at dawn on Saturday 
belong to one of the most decorated units in the French army: 
the Foreign Legion’s Deuxiéme REP (Second Foreign Parachute 
Regiment), whose history goes back to 1948, when, as the Sec- 
ond Foreign Parachute Battalion, it was sent to Cambodia to 
maintain internal security. In 1954, as Viet Minh guerrillas 
tightened their siege of the French base at Dien Bien Phu, 700 
members of the battalion were dropped into the camp at night 
as last-minute reinforcements. Although the French were even- 
tually defeated, the legionnaires fought heroically. 

Like other troops in the Foreign Legion created by King Lou- 
is Philippe in 1831 to pursue France's colonial ambitions, members of the 
Deuxitme REP ostensibly are foreigners. In fact, many are Frenchmen who, with 
the tacit complicity of the legion, join by pretending to be Belgian, Swiss or Canadi- 
an. One attraction for recruits: new identity papers that protect them from the po- 
lice. The Deuxiéme claims to have killed or wounded some 4,000 rebels during the 
Algerian war, while only 171 of its men were killed and 427 wounded. The unit re- 
saad waitin) wien oe PENS eee ee eee ee ee 


trapped when Katangan rebels tried to take over the Zaire city of Kolwezi in 
1978. More than 100 civilians were killed before two daring airdrops brought 
some 600 paratroopers to engage the rebels in street-by-street fighting that ulti- 
mately restored order. The French lost four men in the entire operation. Since 
riches the Deortbied ne ten ooh tact varasadaato*teence’s of Nyala of 


Rapid Deployment Force. 

Joining the Deuxiéme in Lebanon are several hundred troops of an equally 
distinguished unit. The Troisiéme RPIM (Third Marine Infantry Parachute Regi- 
ment) was formed in French-held Algeria during World War II. To bolster its 
ranks the Troisi¢me sent recruiters to. London to enlist Frenchmen who had es- 
caped from the occupied mainland. After parachuting into France, the force went 
on to take part in the jubilant liberation of Paris. In 1948 the Troisitme was sent to 
Indochina, where it was cited for bravery in the battle of Dien Bien Phu. 

The regiment’s last major action, y, was as part of the United Na- 
tions peace-keeping force that was assigned to Lebanon in 1978. The regiment 
stopped patrolling in the demilitarized U.N. zone after P.L.O. forces opened fire 
on the regiment's outposts and ambushed its commander, Jean-Germain Salvan, 
wounding him seriously. 
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long the coastal highway north of the 

Israeli border, road signs in Hebrew 
point the way to Beirut, Nabatiyah, Sidon 
and other cities. Israeli military police- 
men with red armbands and white hel- 
mets direct traffic at key intersections, 
and the road has been newly black- 
topped to speed the transport of Israeli 
men and matériel. As the highway ap- 
proaches Beirut, it passes several large en- 
campments of Israeli soldiers. 

Israel’s invasion of Lebanon has 
evoked fears that Israeli troops have come 
| to stay, just as they did in the West Bank 





ie 








Armed leracil soldiers stroll past a Lebanese vendor ina Sidon street 


Visitors or Conquerors? 


The motives of Israel's forces in Lebanon remain unclear 





now mostly out of sight. Israeli troops are 
permitted to buy only soft drinks, candy 
and cigarettes from street stores and ven- 
dors. Fraternization with the Lebanese is 
prohibited, and Israelis are barred from 
the restaurants and cafés of East Beirut 
and Jounieh, a few miles to the north. The 
army authorities have also warned Israeli 
soldiers to avoid Lebanon’s plentiful sup- 
ply of hashish. 

Asa rule, the Israelis have left munic- 
ipal governments alone. Says Ibrahim 
Adnan, underprefect of the Nabatiyah re- 
gion: “Frankly, the Israeli troops don’t in- 








“If the Israelis remain after the war, they will have no friends here.” 


and Gaza Strip, which Israel has occupied 
since 1967. The Lebanese note that al- 
though Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin declared shortly after the invasion 
of Lebanon last June that Israel did not 
want any Lebanese territory, Jerusalem 
has insisted that a 25-mile-wide strip in- 
side the Lebanese border be subject to in- 
ternational guarantees under a multina- 
tional force. To complicate matters, the 
Israelis have said that they will not leave 
until the estimated 30,000 Syrian troops 
that are based in the Bekaa Valley with- 
draw from Lebanon. The Israelis have 
strongly hinted that if negotiation fails 
they will force the Syrians’ withdrawal by 
military means. 
Yet, except for directing traffic and 
moving military equipment, the Israelis 
| have tried to keep a relatively low profile 
in Lebanon. The groups of Israeli soldiers 
| that wandered around East Beirut in mid- 


June like so many gawking tourists are 





terfere at all in our affairs.” But that, to 
some Lebanese, is precisely the problem. 
A Lebanese police officer who has not re- 
ceived a paycheck from Beirut since the 
invasion complains bitterly that the Israe- 
lis are not doing enough to restore order. 
Says an Israeli officer: “We had to find a 
way not to be a military government, but 
at the same time to get things done.” 
Israel's most pressing problem in 
southern Lebanon is that of the displaced 
Palestinian refugees. United Nations offi- 


cials estimate the number of homeless at 


80,000, many of them women and chil- 
dren who are encamped in schools and 
public buildings. (More than 7,000 Pales- 
tinian males are being detained as P.L.O. 
suspects at Ansar, a village near Sidon.) 
Israeli forces have denied Palestinians 
permission to return to the camps that 
were once their homes, though last week 
Jerusalem finally relented and agreed to 
let the U_N. bring in 11,000 tents for hous- 
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ing before the October rains begin. Ulti- 
mately, however, the Israelis would like 
the camps to disappear, and for the 
150,000 to 200,000 Palestinians presently 
living in southern Lebanon to be resettled 
in other Arab countries or in other parts 
of Lebanon. Says a senior foreign ministry 
official in Jerusalem: “If we once more re- 
build the squalid camps, they will become 
spawning grounds for terrorism.” 

Many Lebanese react nonchalantly to 
the Israeli presence. They fondly recite the 
long list of foreign armies that have con- 
quered and occupied Lebanon over the 
past 3,000 years. The history lesson is usu- 
ally given with a wry smile and a knowing 
look, as ifto say that armies have come and 
gone but Lebanon has always prospered. 
The newest occupiers are judged in com- 
parison with their predecessors, a distinct 
advantage. The Syrians, who have been in 
Lebanon since 1976 as the main compo- 
nent of an Arab Deterrent Force, are gen- 
erally disliked because of their heavy- 
handedness. Similarly, many Lebanese | 
will not regret the departure of the P.L.O., 
which has run sizable parts of the south as 
a state within a state. 


till, Lebanese officials are becoming 

increasingly concerned about Israel’s 
economic intentions. Despite its fratricid- 
al troubles, Lebanon has had a relatively 
healthy free-market economy. The Leba- 
nese pound can be freely exchanged for 
Western currencies, inflation has been 
running at a relatively modest 23%, and 
in 1981 Lebanon had a balance of pay- 
ments surplus of $1.2 billion. In contrast, 
the Israeli economy is controlled, the 
shekel is not readily convertible, and Is- 
raeli inflation is in triple digits. 

The Israelis are profiting from some 
ventures in Lebanon. Near the military 
headquarters in Sidon, for example, they 
have set up an El AI airline office. Every 
day, between 50 and 150 Lebanese buy 
tickets from Tel Aviv's Ben Gurion Air- 
port to distant parts of the globe. With the 
cooperation of the Israeli authorities, sev- 








| eral travel agencies in Sidon are also do- | 


| the Israelis had looted Beirut Internation- 





ing a brisk business operating one-week 
tours of Israel at $200 a head. A senior 
Lebanese official last week charged that 


al Airport, emptied its duty-free shops 
and even confiscated the big reservations 
computer of Lebanon’s Middle East Air- 
lines. Warns a Christian shopkeeper: “If 
the Israelis remain after the war, they will 
have no friends here.” 

Between Metullah in northern Israel 
and Nabatiyah in southern Lebanon, a 
winding road passes through two P.L.O. 
minefields. The Israelis have made no at- 
tempt to clean out the mines, a tedious and 
risky job that they would have to take on if 
they stayed. The Israelis are apt to find 
that Lebanon itself is a political mine- 
field that poses ever greater dangers with 
each passing day. —-By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
Roberto Suro/Beirut 
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IRAN 


Tales of Gloom 


Inside a beset regime 





Mostafa Hakimian is the pseudonym 
| ofan Iranian diplomat who held several se- 

nior positions in Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
| meini’s Islamic government until he was 
ousted last year. Since then, Hakimian has 
traveled to Iran secretly halfa dozen times. 
Last week, after his latest visit there, he 
shared his impressions with TIME. 


hen I went to Iran three months 
ago, I thought the situation could 
| not get any worse. I was wrong. The rul- 
ing clergy have turned Iran into one huge 
funeral parlor. Death and the related cer- 
emonies are the only diversions available. 
A thick miasma of repression and gloom 
has settled on the land 
In Urumieh, located in northwest 
Iran, all one sees are soldiers, Islamic 
Guards, veiled women and sallow-faced, 
| apprehensive men and children. The city, 
| once among the cleanest and most pictur- 
esque in Iran, is now an eyesore: a panora- 
ma of uncollected garbage, decaying pub- 


tattered clothes. 

In several other cities, I saw enough to 
conclude that the Khomeini regime is un- 
der siege. Anyone anywhere in Tehran is 
liable to a body search. The most terrify- 
ing aspect of the checks is the jittery, trig- 
ger-happy condition of the militiamen. 
They know there is a good chance they 
will die if they stop an urban guerrilla. 
When I was stopped one day, I deliberate- 
ly feigned shock and fear, sitting down 
and asking for a glass of water. At the first 
sign of my weakness, their faces lighted 
up. The leader of the search party told me: 
“You must understand our problem. 
Many of our brothers have asked a suspi- 
cious character to stop and found them- 
selves blown to pieces right away.” 

Despite the repression, the people are 
fighting back. A police captain told me 
that every single day the Tehran police 
find one or two bodies of government offi- 

| cials or Islamic Guards, blindfolded, 








A government under siege: armed mullahs march in Tehran 


manacled and shot in the head by urban 
guerrillas. All such bodies have a slip of 
paper attached, declaring that the victim 
has been found guilty of treason and sen- 
tenced to death by the “People’s Court.” 


Nobody believes the present system | Khomeini told Khoeyniha not to be in- 
| timidated by the more moderate clergy- 
cials and the regime’s own political po- | men among the estimated 100,000 Irani- 


will last, not even senior government offi- 


lice. This mentality causes officials, from 
the senior clergy down to the Islamic mi- 


litiamen, to be corrupt. Everyone is trying | me.” Khomeini exhorted Khoeyniha to 


to make as much as possible within the 
shortest time in order to escape before the 
day of reckoning. Everything is for sale. 
Any arrest, court order or verdict is nego- 
tiable. When rich people—that is, what’s 
left of them—are arrested for whatever 
reason, a multiplicity of “family friends” 
turn up, offering to arrange for their 
release. 


he people are expecting “something” 
to happen. Life has become too joy- 
less and humiliating for the average Ira- 
nian to allow for any attachment to the 
status quo. All basic commodities are sup- 
posed to be rationed. In fact, rationing is 


an excuse for black-marketeering. Cler- | sure, the Saudis are banning Iranian pil- 


gymen in charge of militiamen’s commit- 
tees run the rackets. Their agents sell a 
lic works, empty shops and people in | 


pack of cigarettes at $5, about five times 


| the official price, under the counter. Car 


owners, restricted to 40 liters (10.56 gal.) 
of gasoline a month, pay about $21 for an 
extra 20-liter (5.28 gal.) ration coupon, a 
hefty addition to the $7.50 cost of the gas- 
oline. Every child is allowed a ration of 1 
Ib. of powdered milk a week, which is not 
enough. For the rest, parents have to go to 


| the clergy-run black market. 


One rarely sees a mullah on the street, 


| a clear sign of how hated the clergy are. 


Khomeini, once the idol of the people, has 
managed to become as hated as the Shah, 
if not more. The reason he has managed to 
retain his power is simple: a minority of 
Iranians are ferociously committed to 


him. But the people who do not support | 


him have become cautious for two reasons: 
the regime’s medieval brutality and their 
bitter disillusionment with revolutionary 
change. They are not willing to trust an- 


ev 


| Khomeini sends forth a zealot 





| an pilgrims. 


| where must unite and overthrow their 





Holy Terror 





H: gained fame in his homeland, and 
infamy in the U.S., as the clerical ad- 
viser of the militants who held 52 Ameri- 
can hostages for 14 months in Iran. 
Now Hojjatolesliam Mohammad Mousavi 
Khoeyniha, 44, has been given another 
mandate: to export religious revolution to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Khomeini has appointed Khoeyniha 
to direct Iran’s mass hadj (pilgrimage) 
to Mecca, one of Islam’s holiest rituals. 
His instructions: to foment agitation 
among the 2 million or so Muslims who 
will be flocking to Mecca in September. 
Khoeyniha will thus be Khomeini’s agent 
to help promote the religious insurrection 
that the Ayatullah has vowed he will 
bring to Saudi Arabia and the other oil- 
rich gulf states. TIME has learned that 





“Disobedience to you,” 
asserted Khomeini, “is disobedience to 


renew the power of Islam, “which profi- 
teers and thinkers of warped thoughts 
have consigned to oblivion.” 

The conservative Saudi leadership, al- 
ready wary of unrest among the country’s 
Shi‘ite minority, fears the trouble 
Khoeyniha will bring in his wake from 
Iran, where the Shi‘ites are dominant. Al- 
ready the Iranian embassy in Saudi Ara- 
bia has secretly been printing and stock- 
piling millions of propaganda tracts. 
Their message: “reactionary” regimes 
like Saudi Arabia are hand-in-glove with 
the enemies of Islam, and Muslims every- 


“lackey governments.” As a security mea- 


grims from visiting Shi‘ites in the east on 
their way to Mecca. Khomeini’s strategy 
is to pack the ranks of pilgrims with Mus- 
lim zealots, known as Hezbollahis (mem- 
bers of God’s party), as he attempts to stir 
up trouble in Saudi Arabia. 
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other leader easily, fearing a new, perhaps Khoeyniha in front of his mentor 


even more devastating betrayal. a 
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Exporting home-grown fanaticism. 
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MEXICO 


Frightening Specter of Bankruptcy 


An ailing neighbor looks to Tio Sam for a helping hand 








exican Finance Secretary Jesus Silva 

Herzog exuded a somewhat forced 
air of confidence as he addressed his 
countrymen last week. Like a terminal- 
ward doctor polishing his bedside man- 
ner, he likened Mexico’s economy to a 
“sick patient” who required different 
treatments as his condition fluctuated. 
With an unemployment rate of more than 
50% and inflation that threatens to reach 
100% by year’s end, Mexico’s economy is 
certainly ailing. In fact, the economic cri- 
sis was widely viewed as Mexico's worst 
since the 1910 revolution. 

But to many Mexicans, the govern- 
ment’s drastic prescriptions seemed near- 
ly as bad as the disease: the imposition of 
strict currency controls, an effective 


freeze on most dollar accounts, sharp 
price hikes and the second peso devalua- 
tion in six months. Most alarming was Sil- 
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Mexicans queuing up for copies of the latest rules on currency exchange 














| Britain—were reported to have the great- 
est “exposure,” in banking terminology, 
to Mexican borrowers. 

To forestall a default, Silva Herzog 
| had spent a weekend in New York City 
just before his televised speech. He re- 
turned home with the promise of a $1 bil- 
lion advance against future oil sales from 
the U.S. Treasury’s Exchange Stabiliza- | 
tion Fund and another $1 billion loan 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for grain purchases from the U.S. Mean- 
while, an additional loan of $1.5 billion 
was being negotiated with the central 
banks of seven other Western countries 
and Japan. 

After his speech, Silva Herzog re- 
turned to New York to meet with repre- 
sentatives of about 115 international 
banks that hold Mexico’s foreign debt. He 
requested a 90-day postponement of loan 

















Many felt that the government's drastic prescriptions were as bad as the disease. 


va Herzog’s admission that Mexico was 
unable to meet current payments on its 
huge $80 billion foreign debt, among the 
highest in the Third World. The state- 
ment raised the specter of a possible de- 
fault that would have a domino effect on 
the international banking system. No one 
was more concerned than U.S. bankers, 
who hold about 60% of Mexico's debt. 
Indeed, rumors ripped through Wall 
Street late last week that two major New 
York banks, Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. and Chase Manhattan, had ex- 
tended so many loans to Mexico that a de- 
fault would leave them insolvent. Both 
banks denied the reports, but rates for 
three-month maturity U.S. Treasury bills 
plunged to a 26-month low of 6.99%. 
Three of the world’s largest banks—Bank 
of America, Citibank and Lloyds Bank of 


| repayments totaling some $10 billion. Sil- 
va Herzog added that Mexico would re- 
quire between $500 million and $1 billion 
in additional credits over the next year. 
The proposals were accepted in principle. 
The key to the salvage effort is Mexi- 
co’s application to the International Mon- | 
etary Fund for about $4 billion in loans 
over the next three years. Banking 
sources said that the request might be ap- 
proved within six weeks, which would in 
turn give the commercial banks enough 
confidence to reschedule Mexico's debts. 
But the IMF is likely to demand some 
painful belt-tightening measures, includ- 
ing wage freezes, import restrictions and 
reduced government subsidies, which 
could dangerously aggravate social ten- 
sions in Mexico. 
Ironically, the latest crisis had its roots 








in what was supposed to be the country’s 
economic salvation: the discovery in the 
late 1970s of oil reserves estimated to total 
as high as 200 billion bbl., second only to 
Saudi Arabia’s supply. As the pace of oil 
development increased, public expecta- 
tions rose, and the government of Presi- 
dent José Lopez Portillo launched a bold 
expansionist program. To pay for imports, 


| private and public corporations increased 


their borrowing abroad. The crunch came 
when the current worldwide recession, 
along with the oil glut, sent prices tum- 
bling for Mexican crude. Meanwhile, high 
US. interest rates increased the carrying 
cost of the Mexican debt. 

As public confidence waned, Mexi- 
cans began converting their national cur- 
rency into dollars at a rate of up to 25 bil- 
lion pesos a day. Increased capital flight 
prompted last February’s 40% devalua- 
tion. But the government immediately un- 


| dermined the measure with sharp wage 


hikes that fueled inflation and led to a 
new run on the peso. Lopez Portillo, who 
had earlier vowed “to fight like a dog to 


| defend the peso,” was thus obliged to de- 


cree a second devaluation on Aug. 6. To 
complicate matters further, the govern- 


| ment froze all foreign-currency bank ac- 


counts in Mexico, then announced last 
week that they would be paid off only in 
pesos at a fixed rate of approximately 
69.50 to the dollar—far below the market 
rate, which was hovering around 100 at 
week’s end. 


he result has been a combination of 

panic, confusion and anger as Mexi- 
cans awaited the government’s next 
move. “This is like Russia,” said a 54- 
year-old Mexico City librarian who saves 
her money in dollars to go on a yearly trip. 
“We are trapped. It is against the working 
people who save their money for some 
simple pleasures.” The anger has been 
aimed largely at President Lopez Portillo, 
who on Dec. | will turn power over to his | 
hand-picked successor, Miguel de la Ma- 
drid Hurtado, who won 74% of the vote in 
last month’s presidential election. 

As bad as things seemed, most ana- | 
lysts felt that Mexico would eventually 
find a way out of its crisis. “When the dust 
clears,” said one U.S, Federal Reserve 
Bank official, “I am confident this will 
turn out to have been a much shorter- 
term problem than the one in Poland.” 
Working in Mexico's favor is the oil pool, 
which, despite declining prices, guaran- 
tees a substantial future export income. 
Another, paradoxically, is the sheer mag- 
nitude of the country’s debt; rather than 
spark widespread financial chaos by de- 
claring a default, international bankers 
have little real choice but to reschedule 
Mexico’s payments. Finally, Mexico’s 
strategic and economic importance to the 
U.S. means that the oft vilified Tio Sam 
can be counted on, once again, to lend a 
helping hand. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Laura Lépez/Mexico City and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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POLAND 


Fi trade unions. An end to the Polish 

government's meddling in daily life. A 
greater voice in public affairs. Until two 
years ago last week, these lofty goals were 
only the dreams of a handful of militant 
workers and intellectuals. Then, quite un- 
expectedly, during two momentous weeks 
in August 1980, everything in Poland 
changed. 

Workers at the Lenin shipyard, in the 
Baltic seaport of Gdansk, laid down their 
| tools on Aug. 14 and refused to leave. As 
news of the strike spread, an unemployed 
electrician named Lech Walesa climbed 
over the shipyard’s iron-bar fence and 
into history. Under his leadership, the 
workers demanded higher wages, an ear- 
lier retirement age, better food supplies 
and, in a daring political challenge to the 
regime, the right to organize independent 
trade unions. 
| The movement quickly inflamed the 
| Polish spirit. Thousands of ordinary citi- 
zens began to mass outside the shipyard’s 
main gates, decorating them with flowers, 
ribbons, papal portraits and red-and- 
white banners. And before the year was 
out, Solidarity had finally become a reali- 
ty, a free trade union, 10 million members 
strong and powerful enough to transform 
the political life of Poland. 

Since the imposition of martial law al- 
most nine months ago, Solidarity has once 
more become the stuff of dreams, its orga- 
nizational structure crushed and its lead- 
er, Walesa, under house arrest. While 
calling on Soviet President Leonid Brezh- 
nev at his summer retreat on the Black 
Sea last week, Poland’s leader, General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, labeled the tattered 
remnant of the suspended trade union 
a “counterrevolutionary underground, 
whose activities are inspired and support- 
ed from the outside, mainly from the 
United States.” 

In case that message might be lost in 
any upsurge of nostalgia on the second an- 
niversary of the birth of Solidarity, securi- 
ty police turned Gdansk into an armed 
camp and quickly dispersed a crowd of 
200 young demonstrators. In Warsaw, 
several hundred Poles braved water can- 
nons to add flowers, greenery and pictures 
of Walesa and Pope John Paul II to the 
now famous cross laid out in Victory 
Square to honor the late Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. But late last week authorities 





high gray wooden fence. Still, as one vet- 
eran Western diplomat in Warsaw said of 
these latest acts of derring-do: “This is 
what Poles do best. But what does it gain 
them?” 

Despite such displays of support for 
the suspended trade union, Poland's mili- 
tary leaders have made it clear that any 
new national accord will have to be on 
their terms or notat all. 

There have been signs that some fac- 





sealed off the square with a sturdy 6-ft.- 





Recalling in Sorrow and Hope 


_ Two years ago, Solidarity was born, and changed a nation 


tions in Solidarity have reluctantly begun 
to take to heart the government’s tough 
talk. A bulletin issued this month by the 
leadership of an underground Solidarity 
chapter at the Lenin shipyard at Gdansk 
called for calm and restraint so that the 
government would have time to honor its 
commitment to continue reform. Eco- 
nomic hardships have clearly blunted the 
enthusiasm of many supporters for a con- 
frontation with the regime. 

But even if it can rule indefinitely by 
sheer force of arms, the Jaruzelski gov- 


| ernment must also win the cooperation of 


the nation to halt Poland’s continuing 
economic decline. According to govern- 
ment statistics, industrial production in 
the first seven months of this year was 
7.3% lower than in the same period last 
year. To compound the problem, early in- 
dications that agricultural production 


would improve this year have been 
thrown off by a long dry spell. The potato 


sanctions. I do hear people complaining 
that the same idiots are ruining the 
economy.” 

The grumblers cannot be referring to 
| the Communist Party. For practical pur- 
poses, it has all but disappeared. Display- 
ing a military man’s love for order and a 
discernible chain of command, Jaruzelski 
filled virtually every important party post 
at last month’s plenary session with offi- 
cials who are loyal to him, and he has 
used the army to handle such details of 
the economy as issuing coupons necessary 
for the purchase of farm machinery, fer- 
tilizers and seed. 

The Roman Catholic Church, the 
other major force in Polish life, has been 
| reluctant to provoke the military govern- 
ment openly, fearing that such a move 
might lead to more stringent controls and 
possible “fraternal” assistance from the 
Soviet Union. Some church sources have 
conceded in private that Solidarity, as an 
organization, may have to disappear in 
order for its ideas to live on. Still, in the 
absence of any formal opposition to the 
regime, the church has tried to press the 
authorities for some form of national 
dialogue. Last week Archbishop Jozef 


| 








Riot police using water cannons to disperse a crowd in Warsaw's Victory Square 





Contending with an “invisible” hatred, “when people keep silent and grind their teeth.” 


and sugar-beet harvest may be 25% 
smaller than in 1981. This can only put 
further strains on weary Polish consum- 
ers, who already find it difficult to make 
ends meet. Though wages have risen 40% 
this year, prices have doubled. 

The martial-law regime has tried to 
pin the blame for Poland’s weak econom- 
ic performance on U‘S. trade sanctions, 
which were imposed after the military 
crackdown last December. The sanctions 
have indeed hurt Poland indirectly by 
holding up agreement on rescheduling 
payment of Poland’s $27 billion foreign 
debt. The sanctions have also choked off 
the flow of Western capital that will be 
needed if the economy is to revive over 
the next four years. But, as one Polish in- 
tellectual observed: “I never hear anyone 


Glemp, the Polish Primate, told a crowd | 
of well over 100,000 pilgrims in Czesto- 
chowa: “The dialogue could begin to build 
toward an agreement and relieve the ha- 
tred that can sometimes be invisible when 
people keep silent and grind their teeth.” 

As Poles began to mark the two weeks 
of emotional anniversaries that will cli- 
max on Aug. 31, the date when the Polish 
government signed a national accord two 
years ago with Solidarity, the true depth 
of the “invisible” hatred had yet to be 
measured. However unlikely another out- 
burst of widespread national unrest 
seemed last week, it still could not be 
counted out. There is a precedent: two 
years ago at the Lenin shipyard, when one 
strike came to an end and another of a to- 
tally different sort began. —By John Kohan. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Warsaw 
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on the bus grumbling about Reagan’s 
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An angler casting patiently in a section of the River Tweed: possibly the worst season on record 


SCOTLAND 


Decline of the Atlantic Salmon 





Offshore netters leave sport fishermen with empty creels 


he very names evoke the lore and 

challenge of a classic individual sport 
the Dee, the Tay, the Tweed. These fam- 
ous fishing rivers of Scotland attract some 
50,000 anglers a year, most of them lured 
by hopes of hooking the combative, and 
tasty, Atlantic salmon 

But this year fishermen are returning 
home from Scotland with little more than 
tales of the big ones they never saw, let 
alone those that got away. London’s Daily 
Telegraph describes the salmon season, 
which began in January and continues 
until November, as “possibly the worst on 
record.”’ Says a seasoned Scottish fishing 
guide: “Ye'll have observed that when 
Charles wants to give his Princess casting 
lessons he takes her doon to the Dee. But 
when he wants to catch fish, he makes 
awa’ for Iceland.” In fact, the Prince of 
Wales did better than most other anglers 
this year when he landed one salmon in 
only five days of fishing. On average, fish- 
ermen have had to spend 18 days in their 
waterproof wading gear this year before 
catching a single salmon 

The dearth of the highly prized game 
fish in Scottish rivers follows a decade- 
long decline in the total salmon catch 
of Scotland’s sport and commercial 
fishermen. Between 1972 and 1976, 
the average annual haul was 1,571 
metric tons (a metric ton is 2,205 lbs.), 
but in the five years ending in 1981, it 
fell to 1,184 metric tons. In Scotland, 
where laws concerning salmon fish- 
ing date from 1030, the decline is 
viewed as a national affront. Says Sir 
Andrew Gilchrist, former chairman 
of the Highlands and Islands Devel- 
opment Board: “The culmination of 
increasingly bad years is reducing the 
attraction of salmon fishing in Scot- 
land to almost negligible propor- 
tions.” Canada, Norway and the Re- 


Says Larry Snead, a US. State Depart- 
ment expert on fisheries: “Worldwide, At- 
lantic salmon stocks are in trouble.” 

The fate of Salmo salar is linked to its 
peculiar life cycle. Like its larger cousin, 
the Pacific salmon, the Atlantic type 
hatches in fresh water. The parr, as the 
young fish are known, stay in their rivers 
until they reach a length of five to six 
inches, a process that may take several 
years. Then the salmon migrate to the sea 
and make their way to feeding grounds 
hundreds, even thousands, of miles away 
Salmon that have spent several years at 
sea “run,” or return to their native rivers, 
throughout the spring 

If they survive their far-flung travels, 
that is. Because the migratory patterns of 
Atlantic salmon are well known, com- 
mercial fishermen can easily catch the 
fish either at their feeding grounds or as 
they are about to return to their rivers 
With increasing clamor, Scots are blam- 
ing the shortage of salmon in Scottish riv- 
ers on the perfectly legal, internationally 
negotiated agreements that allow fisher- 
men from numerous European nations to 
net salmon in the open North Atlantic 





public of Ireland have also seen their 54/mo salar: a rare haul by commercial fishermen _ 


salmon harvest fall in the past decade 
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To catch fish, Charles makes for Iceland 





To limit fishing in the vast feeding | 
grounds near Greenland, Atlantic na- 
tions first negotiated quota agreements in 
1972. But schools of salmon born in Scot- 
land often do not swim all the way to 
Greenland, preferring to feed closer to 
home near the Faroe Islands, a self-gov- 
erning archipelago linked to Denmark 
Between 1978 and 1980, the Faroese fish- 
ermen, who were not bound by any inter- 
national pacts, increased their annual 
catch of salmon tenfold, to almost 1,000 
metric tons. 


n response, the ten-nation European 

Community pressed the Faroes to cut 
back their salmon fishing. An agreement 
was reached earlier this year, limiting the 
Faroes to 750 metric tons between Octo- 
ber 1981 and May 1982, and to 625 metric 
tons the following season. In another ac- 
cord, reached last January after four years 
of talks, the European Community, plus 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, the U.S. and 
Canada, created regional commissions to 
regulate the interception of Atlantic salm- 
on returning to their rivers. Says Alick 
Buchanan-Smith, Britain's Minister for 
Fisheries: “The intercepting fisheries, we 
believe, are quite wrong. They do nothing 
to increase the stocks of the fish.” Britain 
is hoping to ban the netting of returning 
salmon altogether 
Despite these pressures on the salmon 
population, the species itself seems 
assured of continued existence. Suc- 
cessful techniques have been devel- 
oped for the breeding of captive 
salmon in underwater cages. In Scot- 
land, salmon farmers are expected to 
produce 2,000 metric tons of salmon 
this year and 4,000 metric tons by 
1985 

That practice, however, offers no 

solace to sport fishermen. Captive 
salmon may taste like their uncon- 
fined brethren, but, since they never 
swim free, they are no substitute for 
the rapid-swimming fish who have 
tantalized fishermen for centuries in 
the pools and eddies of Scotland’s 
wild streams By Kenneth M. Pierce. 
Reported by Tom Levenson/London 
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"Use Triple Protection Aqua-fresh. 
The Complete Toothpaste. 


1. Fights cavities. | Aqua-fresh has all the cavity-fighting fluoride of the i 
leading paste. No other toothpaste fights cavities better Hr 
than Aqua-fresh. 
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TEST YOUR DENTAL IQ 
1. At what age should a child first see a dentist? 
a)10 b)2¥%2 c)5 d) whena dental problem occurs 
2. True or false? Every child gets cavities. 


3. How many Americans drink fluoridated water? 
a) 10 million b) 55 million c) 123 million d) 60 million 


4. True or false? It’s only normal if your gums bleed a 
little when you brush your teeth. 


5. What is the upper age limit for having teeth straightened 
with braces? 
a) about 35 b)50 c)nolimit d) 21 


6. True or false? Like gray hair, tooth loss is an inevitable 
part of the aging process. 


7. In what month of pregnancy do tooth buds usually appear in the 
unborn baby? 
a) third b) sixth c) not until the baby is born d) fourth 


8. True or false? More people are wearing dentures today than 
ever before. 


9. What is the major cause of tooth loss in adults? 


a) gum disease b)toothdecay c) accidents d) old age 


10. True or false? Fluoride is an element that exists naturally 
in the earth. 


This special advertising section in 
TIME Magazine has been reviewed 
for scientific accuracy by the 
American Dental Association. 
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ntroduction 

Quietly, and without much 

fanfare, enormous strides 

have been made in the past 

few decades in the art and 
science of protecting, preserving, re- 
storing and replacing—teeth. In less 
than 150 years, dentistry has grown 
from the most primitive standards of 
maintenance and care to a sophisti- 
cated assemblage of knowledge and 
techniques. 

The resulting gains in public 
health have been enormous. Tooth 
decay in schoolchildren has dropped 
32 percent in the decade of the 70s, 
and the proportion of children totally 
free of cavities has risen almost 10 
percent since 1973. Adults have ben- 
efited, too: the number of denture 
wearers declined from 35 percent of 
the adult population to 24 percent 
between 1960 and 1970. 

Much of this healthy progress 
can be credited to educational cam- 
paigns launched by the dental pro- 
fession, which have heightened na- 
tional awareness of the importance 
of healthy teeth. Oral hygiene has 
become almost as fashionable as 
jogging, and its enthusiasts would 
no more be caught without dental 
floss in the medicine cabinet than a 
runner would without sneakers in 
the closet. Adults are sporting braces 
these days, in numbers to rival teen- 
agers, and they are having cracked 
or chipped teeth restored in a single 
visit to the dentist's office. Anxious 
patients are being soothed by mu- 
sic, distracted by video games and 
relaxed by hypnosis and biofeed- 
back. High speed handpieces and 
improved materials for restorations 
are part of the modern dentist's 
equipment, and the dentist's chair is 
often now a couch—and a more 
comfortable one than you might 
find in a lot of living rooms. 
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And yet dentistry has remained 
one of the best values of all the 
health services. Since 1967 the cost 
of dental care has remained below 
the Consumer Price Index for all 
services, and has lagged significantly 
behind the cost increases for physi- 
cian and hospital services. It is also 
a highly esteemed service. When 
Money magazine asked 200 of its 
subscribers to rank the quality of 35 
commonly used services, dental 
came out on top of the list. And a 
recent Gallup poll found dentists are 
rated higher for honesty and “ethical 
standards” than physicians, lawyers 
or bankers. 


Recognition of the importance 
of dental health care is reflected in 
the growing trend to include dental 
insurance as an employment bene- 
fit. Today 87 million Americans are 
covered by some form of prepaid 
dental coverage, most of them 
through group plans offered by their 
employers or unions. The American 
Dental Association estimates that by 
1985, 100 million people will belong 
to such plans. 

Because the emphasis in den- 
tal insurance, as in modern dentist- 
ty, is on preventive care, diagnostic 
services like x-rays and examina- 
tions and preventive services like 
cleaning and fluoride treatments are 
frequently covered in full. Other 
services may be partly covered— 
anywhere from 50 to 90 percent, 
depending on the procedure and 
the particular plan. 

Nowadays even small com- 
panies are offering dental insurance 
to their employees, since as few as 
five employees can sometimes be 
eligible for coverage at group rates. 
And some larger companies have 
begun continuing benefits for retired 
employees, as well. 

This special section on dental 





health is intended to serve as a 
broad overview of what's going on 
right now in the world of dentistry. 
Despite the impressive advances of 
the last 50 years, much remains to 
be done. Tooth decay is still the 
nation’s number one chronic dis- 
ease and gum disease remains a 
major cause of tooth loss and mis- 
ery in people over 35. And the best 
solution for both is prevention—the 
sum of good oral hygiene and 
regular professional care. 


ooth decay and 

prevention 

After the common cold, 

tooth decay is the most 

prevalent disease in the 
United States today. But teeth can 
last a lifetime if attention is paid to 
preventive measures, including ade- 
quate oral hygiene and regular 
professional care. 

For decay to occur in the first 
place, three factors must be present 
in the mouth: certain types of food, 
bacteria and a susceptible tooth. 

The decay process begins as 
food in the form of fermentable car- 
bohydrates mixes with plaque—the 
thin, sticky layer of bacteria that con- 
stantly forms in everyone's mouth. 
As bacteria feed on these simple 
sugars and starches, they produce 
acids that attack the teeth. The 
greatest damage is done within the 
first 20 minutes after foods are 
eaten. After repeated acid attacks, 
the enamel in the tooth breaks down 
and decays. Without treatment, the 
decay may penetrate even deeper 
into the tooth. Additional factors 
involved in the process are the fre- 
quency, the physical form and the 
length of time foods remain in the 
mouth. The more you eat sweets, 
the more acid forms on the teeth. 
Sugar-rich snacks that remain in the 
mouth a long time prolong the acid 
attack. And food that sticks to the 
teeth encourages acid formation. It's 
best to limit the number of times 
sweets are eaten each day and to 
avoid sticky sweet snacks. 

By far the best way to prevent 
decay is to stop it before starts. The 
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American Dental Association rec- 
ommends these simple steps: 

® A good diet—Choose a balanced 
diet from foods in the four basic 
food groups to build and maintain 
the gums and bones that support 
the teeth. Avoid snacking as much 
as possible, especially sticky foods 
that cling to the teeth. Frequent 
snacking provides an all-day feast 
for destructive bacteria. 





® Brush your teeth—Daily brushing 
removes plaque and food particles 
from the inner, outer and biting sur- 
faces of the teeth. Your dentist can 
recommend a toothbrush for you. 
For general use, select one with soft, 


end-rounded or polished bristles 
which are less likely to injure gum 
tissues. The size and shape should 
allow you to reach every tooth. Chil- 
dren usually need smaller brushes 
than those designed for adults. 
Electric toothbrushes can be useful 
for the handicapped or those per- 
sons who cannot easily manipulate 
@ manual brush. 

@ Floss daily—Flossing removes the 
plaque and food from between the 
teeth and gums. These areas should 
be thoroughly cleaned at least once 
a day, since decay and gum disease 
often start in places where a tooth- 
brush can't reach. Flossing is a skill 
that can be perfected with practice. 
@ Use a fluoride toothpaste—Fluo- 
ride unites with tooth enamel, mak- 
ing it more resistant to decay. Regu- 
lar use of a fluoride dentifrice is a 
convenient way to help decrease 
decay. Look for fluoride toothpastes 
that carry the seal of the ADA 
Council on Dental Therapeutics, 

as they have been proven effective 
in fighting decay. 

® Disclosing tablets—You can test 
your skill at removing plaque by 
chewing a disclosing tablet, colored 


Place the head of the toothbrush 
beside the teeth, with the bristle 
tips angled against the gumiine at 
a 45° angle. Move the brush back 
and forth with a short stroke sev- 
eral times, using a gentle scrub- 
bing motion. Brush the outer 
surfaces of each tooth, upper and 
lower, keeping the bristles angled 
against the gumiine. Scrub the 
chewing surfaces of every tooth, 


upper and lower. Be careful not to 
press too hard; let the bristles get 
into the grooves of the teeth. 


For the front teeth, brush the 
inside surfaces of the upper and 
lower jaws by lilting the brush 
vertically. Make several gentle up 
and down strokes with the “toe” 
of the brush over the teeth and 
gum tissue. Brushing your tongue 
will help to keep your breath fresh. 








with a food dye. This will “disclose” 
or show you where any plaque may 
still remain on your teeth. 

® Regular checkups—Dental visits 
are a very necessary part of preven- 
tive dental care. Disease and prob- 
lems can be detected and treated 
early, and home care practices can 
be recommended and reinforced. 
Visits to the dentist should begin in 
early childhood and continue 
throughout adulthood. X-ray exam- 
inations are performed when need- 
ed for diagnostic purposes but not as 
a routine matter. X-rays can reveal 
such things as the extent of tooth 
decay, pinpoint cavities hidden be- 
tween the teeth or under the gumline, 
show bone damage from periodontal 
disease, tumors, fractures in the 

teeth or jawbone, impacted teeth 

and abscesses. There may be times 
when your dentist will refer you to a 
specialist. See the accompanying 

box for a list of the various special- 
ists and what they do. 


luoride—the big 

difference 

Fluoride first came to the 

attention of the dental 

profession at the begin- 
ning of this century, when Colorado 
dentist Frederick McKay began 
wondering why brown stains on the 
teeth were so common in the 
Southwest U.S.—and why people 
with those stains so rarely had tooth 
decay. The answer turned out to be 
fluoride—this naturally occuring 
element was abundant in the 
drinking water. Studies in other 
communities in the U.S. and 
Canada confirmed the link between 
fluoride in the water supply and low 
cavities. Scientists discovered that 
when fluoride is consumed by 
children, it is incorporated into the 
enamel of developing teeth, 
hardening them and making them 
decay resistant—apparently for life. 

Research proved that fluoride 

does not have to be present in 
tooth-staining quantities to prevent 
cavities. One part per million in 
drinking water is enough. And 
repeated international research has 








clearly confirmed its safety. In the 
1950's fluoridation programs began 
all over the U.S. in communities 
where the natural fluoride content of 
the water was low. Today, about 123 
million Americans—or 53 percent 
of the population—drink fluoridated 
water. Supplying the fluoride can 
cost as little as thirty cents a person 
each year. The return is enormous. 
Fluoridated communities show 
about a 50 percent reduction in 
cavities, compared to areas without 
treated water. Every dollar spent on 
fluoridation results in a $50 savings 
in dental bills. 

This success has earned fluori- 
dation the support of many major 
health organizations, including the 
American Dental Association, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, 
the American Medical Association, 
the American Public Health Associ- 
ation, the National Health Council 
and the World Health Organization. 

Fluoride is available in other 
forms, too. Residents of fluoridated 
communities should regularly use a 
fluoride toothpaste as part of routine 
home care. But for residents of non- 
fluoridated communities, or for 
persons with vulnerable teeth that 
need additional protection, a fluor- 
ide toothpaste may not be enough. 
Fluoride mouthwashes and tablets 
may also be recommended. 

Children in non-fluoridated 
communities should receive fluoride 
supplementation recommended 
by the family physician or dentist. 
Fluoride gels or solutions may also 
be applied to children’s teeth in the 
dental office. In some areas, school 
programs supply fluoride supplement 
tablets and mouth rinses to children 
to help protect their teeth. 


life line of dental 

health 

Teeth are meant to last 

a lifetime. Dentists 

have been bringing 
this message to their patients for 
years, and the growing number of 
“senior citizens” happily knocking 
back corn on the cob with their own 
natural teeth bears this out. 


Dental care is a lifetime process, 
too. Effective decay prevention can 
begin in utero, as the fetus absorbs 
fluoride from the mother's blood- 
stream. Each age of man has its 
special dental concerns, and 
dentistry has developed increasingly 
sophisticated measures to deal with 
the changes aging brings to the oral 
environment. 

Professional dental care is the 
touchstone of healthy teeth. If your 
family isn't already a part of a dental 
practice, the American Dental Associ- 
ation recommends these guidelines 
for choosing and evaluating a 
dentist: 
® Ask for referrals from people or 
organizations you trust. The local 
dental society can provide names, as 
may a family physician or 
pharmacist. A local hospital or 
university with a dental school can 
also be a good source of referrals. 
® Your first visit to a dentist will 
provide several hints as to the type of 
care you can expect. The dentist 
should take a complete medical and 
dental history, including information 
on drug allergies and chronic 
illnesses such as diabetes and 
rheumatic heart disease. These and 
other conditions may affect the 
manner in which the dentist will treat 
dental conditions. He or she will also 
record the name of your family 
physician, and will consult with him 
as necessary during the course of 
treatment. Protective lead collars and 
aprons should be supplied to 
patients during x-ray procedures. 
® Other things to look for include an 
emphasis on prevention, with ap- 
propriate advice on brushing and 
flossing, modern well-kept equip- 
ment and office, and the ability to 
organize the practice well enough to 
keep appointments on time. 

8 Finally, the dentist should explain 
treatments and fees clearly and 
frankly, and be willing to provide 
written estimates and itemized bills. 

What matters most is the degree 
of comfort you feel with talking 
with—and being treated by—the 
dentist. A cooperative, pleasant rela- 
tionship between dentist and patient 
can make a world of difference in 
keeping those smiles going. 
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Sensitive teeth? 


Ask your dentist 
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about Denquel? 

Denquel—the sensitive teeth 
covery fapncicnnaenie 
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effective. . 
drastically reduces 
to hot and cold. 

Clinical tests prove that after 

four weeks of use, Denquel is 

more than twice as effective 
as Sensodyne® in reducing 
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Minty-fresh taste. 

The good taste of Denquel 

makes it a pleasure to use 
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ental care during 

pregnancy 

There is no truth to the 

old saying that a woman 

must lose a tooth for 
each pregnancy. If tooth loss has 
been associated with pregnancy, it is 
probably because women tend to 
neglect their teeth at that time and 
during the busy months after the 
baby is born. Contrary to popular 
belief, the developing fetus does not 
draw calcium from the mother's 
feeth. If a woman eats a balanced 
diet and practices good oral hygiene, 
pregnancy should not bring on 
dental troubles. 

There is one probiem common 
to pregnant women: ginyivitis, a 
puffiness or bleeding of the gums 
caused by the irritating effects of 
plaque. It may occur more frequently 
during pregnancy because hormonal 
changes make the gums more 
sensitive. A professional cleaning 
program can help clear up the condi- 
tion, and scrupulous brushing and 
flossing should prevent recurrences. 
There's little reason to avoid 


dental treatment during pregnancy. 
Most dental work can be performed 
without risk to mother or baby. The 
fourth through the sixth months 
seem to be the best; the pregnant 
patient is usually past the nauseous 


state and can negotiate the dental 
chair easily. Any treatment that 
involves the use of drugs—even 
novocaine or aspirin—requires a 
consultation between the dentist and 
obstetrician. 

What about dental x-rays during 
pregnancy? The American Dental 
Association recommends only 
emergency radiographs for pregnant 
women. Should they be necessary, 
several factors help assure x-ray 
safety: the exposure time is brief, the 
x-ray beam is extremely narrow and 
is not normally pointed toward the 
abdomen, and in any event the 
abdomen and fetus can and should 
be protected by a lead apron. 


aking care of children's 

teeth 

Dental care for children 

should begin before they 

are even born. Expectant 
mothers should eat a balanced diet, 
including an adequate supply of 
vitamins and minerals. This helps 
unborn infant's teeth as they begin to 
form at about the sixth week of 
pregnancy. 

In infants, it's a good idea to 

wipe the gums gently with a piece of 
gauze after feedings, even before 


Even if there are no skateboards, bicycles or monkey bars, kids 
would find ways to knock their teeth out. Many parents fail to 
realize that with prompt attention from the dentist, a dislodged 
tooth—primary or permanent—can usually be put back into its 
socket. And that applies to adult teeth, too. Promptly replaced and 
held in position, there’s a good chance the tooth will settle back 
into place while the gums heal and reattach themselves to the 


tooth. 


If a tooth is knocked out, don’t clean it off! Rather, place it ina 
glass of water, or wrap it in a clean, wet cloth, and hurry to the 
dentist. A tooth replaced within 30 minutes has a better chance 
for a successful reattachment. This type of accident is considered 
an emergency, and it justifies a call to the dentist right away, even 
at an odd hour or on the weekend. If the family dentist cannot be 
reached, a local hospital's emergency room may have one on call. 

For kids involved in sports, there is a way to prevent this all- 
too-common accident: the dentist can fit the budding All American 
with a mouthpiece. He may not balk at wearing it if you point out 
the growing number of professional football and hockey players 


who wear them routinely. 








the teeth start coming in. This can 
help keep food residues and bacteria 
from damaging newly emerging 
teeth and will accustom the child to 
having the mouth cleaned. Once the 
primary teeth appear, a soft tooth- 
brush can be used. The dentist can help 
decide when dental floss should be 
introduced. During both brushing 
and flossing, most children need 
close parental supervision until they 
reach eight or nine years of age. 

Perhaps the worst thing parents 
can do for a youngster's teeth is to 
give a bedtime bottle of juice, 
formula or milk. Prolonged contact 
with these sugary substances over- 
night or during naps can cause 
severe tooth decay or “nursing bottle 
mouth.” In extreme cases, the decay 
can literally destroy most of the 
child's primary teeth. If a baby really 
must have a bottle at bedtime, the 
best thing to do is to offer water, or a 
pacifier. 


It is tempting to assume that, 
since the baby teeth fall out normally 
anyway, there is no need to replace 
ther if they are knocked out acci- 
dentally or lost prematurely because of 
decay. But the assumption is wrong. 
Primary teeth aid chewing and 
speech, and they reserve spaces for 
permanent teeth, allowing those 
teeth to grow into their appropriate 
places in the mouth. If a primary 
tooth is lost too early, the remaining 
teeth tend to drift into its space, and 
keep the underlying permanent tooth 
from moving into position. To 
prevent this, the dentist may 
recommend space maintainers— 
metal bands, attached to the teeth 
next to the space, that hold the 
space open for the permanent tooth. 

The best time for a first dental 
check-up is when children are two or 
two and a half years old and have 
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about 16 primary teeth. It's a good 
idea to take them to the dentist's 
Office just to let them meet the staff 
and get some idea of what dental 
treatment is all about before their 
first scheduled visit. Parents should 
not delay dental care until the child 
develops a toothache or some other 
dental problem, because then den- 
| tistry becomes associated, perhaps 
permanently, with pain. 

Children should receive the 
benefits of fluoride from birth. The 
dentist can recommend the best 
ways of bringing this protection to 
the growing child. In addition, chil- 
dren need to be taught and encour- 
aged to adopt good eating habits. 
Frequent snacking should be 
avoided, or should consist of 
healthful food choices. Cheddar 
cheese is a particularly good option, 
since recent studies have shown that 
it contains substances that neutralize 
the destructive acids produced by 
oral bacteria. 














A regular schedule of brushing 
and flossing should be encouraged; 





the parents example of good oral 
hygiene can be the most effective 
means of motivating children to take 
care of their teeth. 

A highly successful method of 
decay prevention in children involves 
painting a plastic coating onto the 
biting surfaces of the back teeth. 
These molars contain natural crev- 
ices that are breeding grounds for 
decay-causing bacteria, which the 
plastic can seal out. These 
coatings—called pit and fissure 
sealants—were introduced in the 
mid-1960's, and may reduce cavities by 
as much as 90 percent, according to 
studies in the U.S. and overseas. 
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Application of the sealant is a 
simple procedure and the dentist 
can usually seal all the molars in less 
than an hour. 

Plastic coatings alone, however, 
do not spell an end to tooth decay. 
They are applied only to the biting 
surfaces of the teeth and not to the 
smooth side surfaces, where cavities 
also frequently occur. Some form of 
fluoride protection should be applied 
to unsealed surfaces for maximum 
protection. Moreover, the sealant is 
not permanent, and should be 
checked regularly by the dentist. But 
it can be replaced, and comes in 
either a colorless variety or a tinted 
version that shows when the plastic 
is wearing off. 





The teen years are a 

period when youngsters 

may be careless about 

their oral health. Yet by the 
age of 13, all the permanent teeth 
except the third molars (wisdom 
teeth) are generally in place. Proper 
dental care will help keep them there 
for life. Daily brushing and flossing 
and a balanced diet can help both 
teeth and gums stay healthy. And 
regular visits to the dentist can detect | 
problems early. 

It's during the teen years that the 
dentist may recommend ortho- 
dontic appliances (braces) to correct 
malocclusion. Malocclusion occurs 
when the teeth do not fit together 
properly. Several factors can cause 
teeth to come in crooked, mis- 
aligned, crowded or widely spaced— 
heredity, disease, premature loss of 
primary teeth or injury. Certain habits 
may also be implicated: mouth 
breathing because of chronically 
blocked nasal passages, thumb 
sucking beyond the age of four, or 
nervous habits such as pushing the 
tongue against the teeth and biting 
the lips. The age at which treatment 
should begin can be determined by 
the child's dentist. In some instances, 
the dentist may refer the patient to 
an orthodontist, who specializes in 
straightening teeth. 

Four million Americans a year 
are fitted with braces—and they're 





not all teens. Fifteen to 20 percent of 


SO SHOULD 
YOU. 


Because even the leading 
mouthwash can’t clean your 
breath better than Lavoris. 
Maybe that’s why dentists 
have preferred it for 75 years. 
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Once she gets a cavity, 
she’s got it forever. 


“Crest has been shown to be an effective decay 


regular professional care.” Council on Dental Therapeutics, American Dental Association 


eventive dentifrice that can be of significant value when used in a conscientiously applied program of oral hygiene and 
© The Procter & Gamble Company 1982 








So, fight back with 
Advanced Formula Crest. 
It’s the toothpaste more dentists’ 
families use than any other. 


Dentists know better than anyone that a filled tooth is not the same 
beautiful tooth nature gave her. So, do what you can to help 
prevent a cavity from ever happening. Visit your dentist regularly, 
watch sweets, and brush with Advanced Formula Crest with 
Fluoristat®—the formula that makes it the best Crest yet. 


Working for the day 
when kids won't know € 
| what a cavity feels like. 
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all orthodontic patients are between 
the ages of 20 and 60. Still more 
would benefit from orthodontics. It's 
estimated that about 90 percent of 
children between the ages of 12 and 
17 have correctable malocclusion 
but never receive treatment. 

Standard braces—"tinsel teeth” 
or the “metal mouth” grin of so 
many painful adolescent memo- 
ries—are not the only option when 
teeth need to be straightened. Adults 
may be fitted with removable ap- 
pliances that need be worn for only a 
certain number of hours a day. In 
some cases, braces are attached to 
the backs of the teeths, concealing 
all the hardware. Brackets can be 
made of transparent or tooth-colored 
plastic, so that only the wires show. 
Among the more familiar faces that 
have sported braces as adults are 
actresses Janet Leigh and Jill St. 
John, comedians Dick Smothers 
and Phyllis Diller, and singers Diana 
Ross and Michael Jackson. 


Oral hygiene is especially impor- 
tant for persons having their teeth 
straightened. Bits of food lodged 
behind the bands can contribute to 
decay, so it's important to brush and 
floss regularly and to avoid frequent 
snacking. An oral irrigator will help 
wash food particles out of tight 
crevices, and fluoride treatments can 
help guard against cavities during 
this vulnerable time. 

In case of serious cavities, the 
filling material familiar to most peo- 
ple for repairing back teeth is an 
amalgam of mercury and silver alloy. 
Plastic materials are also available 
but are especially good for repairing 
front teeth. 

Today, gold or one of the base 
metal alloys is often the material of 
choice over amalgam for filling ex- 
tensively decayed molars for two 
reasons: 

1. Full tooth coverage by gold or 


base metal alloys does not tend to 
break apart as amalgam might and, 
2. In two- or three-surface fillings 
where the edges of the tooth must 
be reshaped, the strength of gold or 
base metal alloys is superior to that 
of amalgam. 

Wisdom teeth, which can erupt 
any time between the ages of 17 and 
21, may develop at an awkward angle 
or become impacted behind the 
second molars if insufficient space 
is available in the mouth. When an 
impacted wisdom tooth causes 
crowding or damage to the other 
teeth or to the jawbone, the dentist 
may recommend extraction, and 
may refer the case to an oral and 
maxillofacial surgeon. If the adjacent 
teeth are not in good condition or if 
other teeth are missing, the decision 
may be to try to save the wisdom 
tooth. But if the wisdom teeth grow 
in straight and can be kept healthy, 
they need not be removed. 


dult dental care 

Though most adults 

are no longer as cav- 

ity-prone as the young, 

they still need to follow 
a program of regular dental visits 
and conscientious home dental care. 
This includes daily brushing and 
flossing and the continued use of 
fluorides—in drinking water or 
supplements, through topical 





applications by the dentists and in 
home care products. 

Poor attention to oral health not 
only affects the mouth but also can 
lead to serious health complications, 
including hearing loss, potentially 
dangerous infections and—in 
the case of oral cancer—death. The 
following represent some of the most 
common adult dental care concerns. 


eriodontal disease 

Many people are sur- 

prised to learn that gum 

disease, not tooth decay, 

is the number one cause 
of tooth loss in America. One hun- 
dred million Americans may suffer 
from the condition, but prompt treat- 
ment can control the severity of the 
disease and save the teeth. 

Gum disease, also known as 
periodontal disease, begins with the 
accumulation of plaque at the gum- 
line. The irritating substance in 
plaque can make the gums redden, 
swell, and bleed easily—a condition 
called gingivitis—which is the ear- 
liest sign of the disease. 

If the plaque is not removed 
through frequent brushing, it hard- 
ens into a crust called tartar, or cal- 
culus. When this substance collects 
under the gumline it causes the 
gums to pull away from the teeth, 
forming a pocket between the teeth 
and gums which can fill with food 


1. Gums that bleed during 
tooth brushing. 

2. Soft, swollen or tender 
gums. 

3. Pus between the teeth and 
gums. 

4. Loose teeth. 

5. Receding gums. 

6. Change in the fit of partial 
dentures. 

7. Shifting teeth. 

8. Persistent bad breath. 








Are you taking care of your teeth 
the way people did 2@@) years ago? 











Today, brushing alone may 
not be enough. 

Face it, 200 years ago people 
didn’t eat peanut brittle and ice cream, 
then wash it down with soda pop. There 
are more processed sugars and less 
tooth-cleansing roughage in modern diets. 

Luckily, home dental care has entered the 
jet age —the water jet age —with the Water Pik® 
Oral Hygiene Appliance. The Water Pik appliance 
uses a pulsating stream of water to loosen and 
remove food particles and debris from between 
the teeth and under the gumline, places that 
brushing and flossing miss. 

Of course, you should still brush your teeth. 
The toothbrush has been the most important tool 
for home dental care since the 18th century. And 
you should still floss your teeth—an idea that's 
been around since primitive people first pulled 
reeds between their teeth 

But today, home dental care should include 
the most advanced technology: the Water Pik 
appliance. It's for the future of your teeth. 





The Water Pik appliance comes in a wide variety of models, all with 

adjustable water pressure control. You can also get the Water Pik® 

Automatic Toothbrush separately or in the Oral 

Hygiene Center (left) 
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Water Pik Cash Back, P.O. Box 6654, Maple Plains, MN 55348. 3. Send 
State Zip 
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particles and bacteria. As the con- 
dition worsens, the infection may 
spread into the tooth roots and 
jawbone as well as between the 
teeth—a condition known as 
periodontitis. Bad breath also usually 
develops. 

Eventually the bone supporting 
the teeth deteriorates and the teeth 
may loosen and require removal. 

Since inadequate oral hygiene is 
the most frequently-cited cause of 
periodontal disease, keeping the 
mouth clean is an important preven- 
tive measure. This means thorough 
brushing and flossing every day, and, 
for most people, professional clean- 
ing once or twice a year. Some 
people may need a check-up more 
often. 

But even those who take scru- 
pulous care of their teeth are not 
immune to the disease. Everyone is 
susceptible, but certain people may 
be more susceptible than others. 

Those who suffer from diabetes 
and blood disorders seem to have a 
higher risk of periodontal disease, as 
do those who take certain drugs. 

Malocclusion, or bad bite, may 
make the teeth more difficult to 
clean and increase the chance that 
pockets of infection will form. 
Clenching or grinding the teeth 
may damage the oral tissues and 
make them more susceptible to the 
disease. 

In addition, periodontal disease 
can lead to a complication known as 
“root caries"—cavities that form on 
the roots of the teeth where they 
have been exposed by gums reced- 
ing from disease or age. 

Once periodontal disease has 
passed beyond its initial stages, a 
variety of therapies is available. One 
conservative method of treatment 
is called subgingival curettage, in 
which the dentist scrapes plaque and 
calculus off the surface of the roots 
and from the surface of the soft 
tissues which lie next to the teeth. 
This allows the tissue to reattach 
itself to the teeth. 

Diseased tissue may also be 
removed surgically, through a num- 
ber of procedures performed by a 
dentist or periodontist. On occasion 
antibiotics may be prescribed, to 





help eliminate infection. Periodontal 
therapy has proved successful at 
preventing tooth loss. But to ensure 
continued healthy gums, patients 
must follow a regular daily program 
of brushing and flossing and should 
return to the dental office as often as 
recommended. 

An experimental non-surgical 
method called the Keyes treatment 
involves a combination of office and 
home care, including an extensive 
regimen utilizing table salt, hydrogen 
peroxide and baking soda. Most 
dental authorities, including the 
American Dental Association and the 
National Institute for Dental research, 
consider the procedure experimental 
at this time and have not endorsed it. 


hy rool canal? 
The term “root ca- 
nal” is enough to 
strike terror in the 
bravest of hearts. 
For some, it conjures up images of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
marching into a mouth with dyna- 
mite and pickaxes. 

But such images are mislead- 





ing. Root canal treatment is actually 
a multi-phased dental procedure de- 
signed to save a badly diseased 
tooth. 

Root canal treatment becomes 
necessary when an infection— 
caused by an injury, unchecked 
tooth decay or gum disease— 
spreads to the pulp of a tooth and 
down into the roots. When this hap- 
pens, an abscess forms at the root, 
often causing severe pain and threat- 
ening overall health. 

When the condition reaches 
this stage, only two methods of treat- 
ment remain—extraction or root 
canal therapy. 

Root canal is preferable in most 
cases because it saves the tooth, 
which is far more satisfactory and 
often less expensive for the patient. 

The treatment, which is carried 
out in several visits to the dental 
office, involves three basic steps. 

The first is opening the pulp 
chamber and draining the infected 
or diseased tissue. This is done by 
drilling a hole in the tooth, removing 
the diseased pulp and cleaning and 
enlarging the root canals. To help kill 
bacteria, medication may be left in 
the tooth for several days, capped by 


Break off about 18 inches of floss 
and wind most of it around the 
middle fingers of each hand. Use 
thumbs and forefingers with about 
an inch of floss between them to 
guide the floss between the teeth. 
Never “snap” the floss between 
the teeth or into the gums. 


Holding the floss tightly, use a 
gentle up and down motion along 
the side of each tooth to scrape 
away the plaque. At the gumline, 
curve the floss into a C-shape 
against one tooth and gently slide 
it into the space between the gum 
and the tooth. Slowly move the 
floss away from the gum by scrap- 
ing the side of the tooth. Repeat 
this process for all the teeth, includ- 
ing the back of the very last 
molar. 








Colgate's unbeaten protection 
wont take a vacation 
when he does. 


At home, away, at school 
or at play, daily brushing 
with Colgate® gives your 
child the maximum 
fluoride protection you 

can get in a toothpaste 
Unbeaten cavity protection, 
because Colgate’s MFP* 
fluoride Keeps on 

working day and night. 
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The Penetration Principle: 

Painting a piece of chalk with colored 
liquid illustrates now, with regular 
brushing. Colgate’s MFP® fluoride joins the 
Surtace of tooth ename!t to strengthen it 
against cavities 








And Colgate gives kids the 
fluoride protection they 
need, with a choice of two 
unique flavors. The 100% 
pure mint taste of Colgate’s 
Great Regular Flavor, or 
the wintery fresh taste of 
Winterfresh™ Gel. So for 
maximum fluoride 
protection and great taste, 
get Colgate today! 





Its proven fluoride keeps on 
working fighting cavities. 
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conscientiously applied program of oral hygiene and regular porno care.” Council on Dental Therapeutics, American Dental Association 


See your dentist, limit sweet snacks, brush regularly with Colgate. © 1982, Coigate-Palmolive Company 
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a temporary filling. little or no drilling or grinding of from temporomandibular joint 














The next step is to fill the root teeth is required, the procedure is (TMJ) disorder, those symptoms 
canal with a material that keeps virtually painless. are an almost constant source of 
bacteria out. The last stage of the There are drawbacks to bond- _ pain and general discomfort. 
procedure is to repair the crown of ing, of course. Unlike capping, it is The problem may arise when 
the tooth, either with a filling or, if not permanent and may need to the chewing muscles and the joints 
damage to the tooth is great, witha be repeated after several years as the of the jaw fail to work in conjunction, 
cap. bonding wears. for any of several reasons. Oral 

Though the treatment is not Also, the material is not strong _ habits such as clenching the teeth 
always 100 percent successful, and enough to repair the biting surfaces or grinding the teeth can tire facial 
side effects such as darkening of the of the teeth and may not always muscles and cause them to spasm. 






tooth can occur, root canal treatment provide a satisfactory color match. The spasm causes pain—which 


is considered by dentists and most Causes more spasm. This cycle may 
patients to be a welcome alternative ie Marcas 5 Te lead to TMJ disorder. 
to the extraction of a tooth. Poor bite also can put chewing 
emporomandibular joint muscles under stress, leading to the 
a syndrome pain-spasm cycle. Frequently oral 
You might not associate _ habits and poor bite work together to 
ooth repair through tenderness of the jaw cause TMJ disorder. 
bonding muscles, headaches and a Accidents which damage the 
Bonding is becoming an _dull, aching facial pain with a dental _ bones of the face and jaw, or dis- 
increasingly popular alter- disorder. But for those who suffer eases such as arthritis can contribute, 
native to capping as a 
means of repairing gaps, chips, 
cracks, stains and flaws in the tooth 
enamel. 

The procedure is a relatively 
simple one and can be performed in 
most dental offices. First, an acid 
solution is applied to the tooth en- 
amel in order to improve adhesion. 
A liquid plastic is then painted on, 
and a paste made of plastic and 
finely ground quartz, glass or silica 
is applied to the tooth. This is 
layered on until the stain is cov- 
ered or the imperfection repaired. 































THE DENTIST AS DETECTIVE 


When you think of great detectives, you probably think of Sherlock 
Holmes, Hercule Poirot or Charlie Chan. But these sleuths pale in 
comparison to some of the greatest and most unheralded 
detectives the world has ever known—dentists. 

Dentists? That's right. More properly known as forensic 
dentists or odontologists, these experts specialize in identifying 
human remains through dental records. 

“No two sets of teeth are alike,” says Dr. Lowell Levine, a 
forensic dentist and former president of the American Academy of 
Forensic Sciences. 

“A dental X-ray is as unique as a fingerprint. No two people in 
the world are dentally identical. Even twins are different.” 

The work of a forensic dentist is “more than just a job,” he 
added. “It's a deep commitment to the living. Relatives are 
understandably very concerned that they get the actual remains of 
their loved ones for burial.” 

“From the legal standpoint, survivors can’t receive insurance 
benefits until the local medical examiner or coroner issues a death 
certificate. And a death certificate can’t be issued until there is a 
medical and legal certainty of identity.” 

Forensic dentistry also plays a role in the investigation of 
homicides, sex crimes and child abuse cases. The technique dates 
back to 1849 when a set of dentures was used to identify a crime 
victim and send his killer to the gallows. 

Dental records have been used to identify the bodies of those 
who died in the Jonestown murder-suicide, and were used to 
determine that a body found in a Berlin bunker in 1945 was 
indeed that of Adolph Hitler. 

However, less notorious cases have also been recorded: a 
hungry bandit in a Omaha, Nebraska grocery store munched ona 
piece of cheese during a holdup. Forensic experts examined the 
cheese and concluded that only one mouth could have nibbled it. 
Confronted with the evidence, the man confessed. 






















































Each layer is hardened in min- 
utes, and after the last coat the tooth 
is shaped and polished. In cases 
where the paste would not be 
enough—badly damaged front teeth, 
for instance—thin acrylic shells 

or laminated veneers, similar to 

false fingernails, can be bonded to 
the teeth. 

There are several advantages to 
bonding. It is usually cheaper than 
capping and faster, generally requir- 
ing one hour or less per tooth. Since 




































Remember 
n you lost 
your first 


when 






You put it under your pillow, and the tooth fairy 
left you a quarter. Losing teeth was profitable then 
... but not anymore. 

Today, if you lose a tooth, it will cost you a good 
deal more than a gap in your smile. You'll lose time, 
comfort, and money. And it need not happen at all. 

























tooth? 


98% of all Americans suffer from dental 
disease. 

Next to the common cold, dental disease is the 
most prevalent health problem in America. Millions 
of adults each year lose at least one tooth to gum 
disease. And the losers aren’t necessarily “old folks” 
either. In fact, teenagers are susceptible to 
gum disease. 

If you’re like many people, you haven’t been to 
the dentist for a while. Maybe you’re not concerned 
about gums that bleed “just a little bit? or jaws that 
click and pop every time you speak. Or maybe you 
don’t see any point in visiting the dentist when your 
teeth look fine . . . to you. 

Whatever the reason, if you've been 
avoiding the dentist, consider these facts: 

Gaps, chipped areas, and discolored 
teeth can be corrected by a new dental 
technique called bonding. 

Damaged or abscessed teeth, which 

once would have been removed, can 
often be saved with root canal therapy. 
Wisdom teeth, 90% of which either come in crooked 
or are buried, can—and should—be removed with 
little discomfort. 

An unsightly gap, caused by a missing tooth, can 
be corrected with a natural-looking replacement. 

Serious bite problems, which can lead to gum and 
bone deterioration, can be corrected with braces . . . 
even in adult mouths. 

Decay in children’s teeth can be greatly reduced 
by the use of fluorides and invisible sealants. 


If you’re expecting to lose teeth as you grow 
older, you might be surprised. 

With daily brushing and flossing, sound nutritional 
habits, and regular dental checkups, your teeth 
should last forever. 

If you and your family haven’t visited a dentist 
for a while, call now and make an appointment, or 
contact your local dental society. 


Healthy smiles last a lifetime! 


American Dental Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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though less frequently, to TMJ dis- 
order, as well. 

TMJ disorder can often be treat- 
ed by the family dentist. A variety 
of treatment methods can be benefi- 
cial, including heat applications or 
muscles relaxants to relieve the 
spasms, splints to eliminate the 
harmful effects of clenching the 
teeth, counseling to ease the emo- 
tional stress that may be the cause of 
the teeth clenching, braces or other 
orthodontic appliances to correct 
bite, or, in extreme cases where the 
joint has become injured or arthritic, 
surgery. 


rosthodontics 

The loss of even one 
tooth can be a traumatic 
experience. A toothless 
grin may cloud an other- 
wise sunny disposition and cause 
even the brightest smile to fade. 

For these people, the answer is 
prosthodontics—the replacement of 
lost teeth with bridges or dentures. 

Though the appropriate treat- 
ment varies with each individual 
case, many people find a fixed or 
permanent bridge is the most satis- 
factory replacement for one or two 
missing teeth. Crowns cemented to 
the teeth on either side of the gap 
are attached to one or two replace- 
ment teeth. Once in place, the 
bridge cannot be removed. 

In some cases, the dentist or 
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prosthodontist may prescribe a re- 
movable bridge which uses clasps 
instead of cement for attachment to 
adjoining teeth. 

When not enough teeth are left 
to support a bridge, dentures—par- 
tial if some teeth remain or full 
if all teeth are missing—are the 
solution. 

Dentures should be fitted only 
by a dentist and only after a careful 
examination of the mouth, including 
x-rays and impressions. Poorly fitted 
dentures may cause pain and dis- 
comfort—worse yet, erosion of the 
jawbone and loss of support for the 
appliance may occur. 

For these reasons, denture wear- 
ers should see a dentist for periodic 
adjustments, and they are cautioned 
not to try adjusting or repairing 
dentures on their own. 

Some people are candidates 
for “immediate dentures.” These 
appliances are prepared before the 
teeth are extracted and are intro- 
duced into the mouth immediately 
after extraction of the natural teeth. 
Lag time is eliminated, and the 
patient is spared the potential embar- 
rassment of a temporarily toothless 
smile. But these dentures may need 
to be refitted periodically as healing 
progresses. 

The dental implant, a relatively 
new area of prosthodontic care, may 
be suitable for carefully selected 
patients. Several types of implants 
exist. One procedure involves the 
implantation of small posts which 


project through the gum tissue. Re- 
placement teeth are then attached to 
the posts. 

Dental implants are not recom- 
mended as a routine alternative to 
more conventional methods of re- 
placing lost teeth. The procedure 
remains in the experimental stage, 
and considerably more scientific 
study is needed. 

Not every patient is a candidate. 
And the decision to use an implant 
or a more conventional form of 
treatment rests with the dentist in 
consultation with the patient. 


roviding dental care to 

patients with special 

needs 

Elderly couples with lim- 

ited incomes and 
increasing medical expenses may 
find it difficult to pay for dental care, 
which is not included under Medi- 
care benefits. To help them, many 
dental societies and dental schools 
have set up programs to provide 
dental care services at reduced fees. 
As a result, there are 175 such pro- 
grams in the CLS., in nearly every 
state. For those who cannot travel to 
the dental office, mobile dental vans 
and equipment are becoming in- 
creasingly available throughout the 
country, allowing the dentist to visit 
patients in their homes or in nursing 
homes. 

The handicapped also may 


In the interest of good dental health, the American 
a Dental Association is offering any of the following 
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need special care. Because many 
cannot take care of themselves, they 
may have high rates of tooth decay, 
periodontal disease and missing 
teeth. In recent years, dentists have 
broadened their ability to care for the 
handicapped, and volunteer organi- 
zations have been formed to provide 
free or low-cost treatment to these 
patients. In 1975, with financial assis- 
tance from the American Dental 
Association, the National Foundation 
of Dentistry for the Handicapped 
began a “Campaign of Concern” to 
reach out to the handicapped with 
self-care training, dental screenings 
and more extensive dental work 
when it's needed. 
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onclusion: the future of 

dentistry 

What does the future hold 

for the condition of our 

teeth and mouths? When 
dentists peer into their crystal balls, 
they foresee improved equipment 
and materials, more sophisticated 
diagnostic techniques—and genera- 
tions of Americans who may not 
even remember what a cavity was. 

Development of a vaccine to 
prevent most forms of tooth decay 
has been the subject of research for 
years. According to the National 
Institute of Dental Research, that 
vaccine, in tablet form, may be avail- 
able as early as 1990. Wide scale 
testing is needed to validate the 
limited research done to date, but 
a pill popped during a semiannual 
dental checkup may mean everyone 
can say, “Look, Ma, no cavities!” 

As researchers learn more 
about the body's immunological 
responses, it appears that some peo- 
ple may be more prone to tooth 
decay than others. For them, lab- 
oratories are investigating a time 
release fluoride implant. Attached to 
a molar, these tiny devices will 


DENTAL SPECIALISTS AND WHAT THEY DO 
Your dentist may on occasion seek consultation or refer you to 


one of the following specialists: 


® Dental Public Health Specialist: Works for communities as a 
public educator in the prevention and treatment of dental disease. 


= Endodontist: Treats disease of the dental pulp, usually with 


root-canal therapy. 


® Oral and Maxillofacial Surgeon: Performs extractions and also 
treats injuries, diseases and deformities of the mouth, jaws and 


face, such as cleft lip and palate. 


® Oral Pathologist: Performs laboratory tests and examines 
biopsy material needed to diagnose oral problems. 


& Orthodontist: Prescribes and fits braces to straighten crooked or 
badly spaced teeth, to correct the bite and alignment of the jaws, 
for the improvement of health as well as appearance. 

= Pedodontist: Specializes in the preventive and therapeutic care 
of children from birth through adolescence and also treats persons 
with handicaps and special needs. 

§ Periodontist: Treats gum disease and instructs patients in the 
prevention of recurrences. 

= Prosthodontist: Fits and designs bridgework and dentures to 
replace missing teeth. Also designs substitutes for missing oral 
tissues. 


continually release fluoride into the 
saliva, providing a sustained level of 
fluoride protection. 

Lasers, those beams of light 
used both in delicate eye surgery and 
as weapons in science fiction, are 
being studied as an alternative or 


supplement to the high speed hand 
piece dentists use today to remove 
decay. Still in the experimental stage, 
their mass development is a long way 
off, dental manufacturers predict. 
Chemicals which “dissolve” decay are 
also the object of study in dental 
research laboratories. 

Other research is aimed at re- 
pairing bone and tissue damage 
resulting from periodontal disease. 
A bone “putty” that can be packed 
around the tooth roots, to support 
the tooth and stimulate the growth of 
natural bone, has recently been intro- 
duced. Also under development is a 
gum “glue” that will speed healing 
and reattachment of tissue to 
teeth following surgery. 

If the predictions of the profes- 
sion for the next 50 years seem far 
fetched, remember how far the prac- 
tice of dentistry has come since the 
days of “Painless Parker,"the village 
barber who used pliers to remove 
those aching molars. One thing has 
remained constant throughout—the 
importance of daily oral hygiene. 
Astronauts on their way to other 
galaxies will take with them all the 
advantages of the science and art of 
dentistry—and like today's tourist off 
to the beach for a weekend, they'll be 
packing toothbrush and floss. 








MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 


When you realize what gold can do, 
youll know why dentists use so much of it. 


It is almost beyond belief, this 
scene from the Middle Ages. A fire 
burns in a dark corner of aroom. At 
the other end sits a toothache victim 
with an open mouth. Bending over 
him, a man pours into the cavity in 
his tooth a molten lead alloy. You 
can imagine the ensuing sound 
effects. 

Things were better farther back, 
in the 6th century B.C., when in 
Italy the Etruscans practiced the art 
of wiring loose teeth together with 
strips of gold. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans also used gold in their 
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crude prostheses. 
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Ancient Etrusean gold bridgework still 
gleams like new. 

But only recently, in this cen- 
tury, has the use of gold been per- 
fected with the high-quality 
restoration of teeth. 

The breakthrough came in 1907 
with the development—or rather 
rediscovery —of the “lost| wax” 
casting process by the American 
dentist, W.H. Taggart. For exam- 
ple, a crown or inlay is first care- 
fully shaped out of wax. It is then 
surrounded by a_ heat-resistant 
plaster, After the plaster hardens, it 
is heated and the wax melts out of it. 
Into the resulting hollow is poured 
molten gold alloy. Upon cooling, 
the plaster is broken open, leaving 
an exact duplicate of the restoration 
in gold. This, very much simpli- 
fied, is the way gold crowns, inlays 
and other dental restorations are 
molded. 

Another breakthrough occurred 
in the 19508 when porcelain was 


developed that could be fused to 
gold alloys, making it possible for 
artificial teeth to look abso- 
lutely natural. The gold is not 
visible in the finished 
restoration. 

In this and 
other ways.more 
than twelve tons 
of gold were used 
in 1981 by U.S. 
dentists. , 

What is it 
that makes 
gold so useful? 

It will not 
corrode or tar- 


Taggart’s original 


nish in the ofdental gold. 

mouth. It has no injurious effect on 
gums and other tissues. It takes a 
high polish. It is malleable and can 
be shaped easily without breaking. 
Being malleable, it can be made to 
fit tightly around the edges of a 
cavity, sealing it perfectly. It won't 
fracture under the powerful pres- 
The most durable restorations are made 

of gold. 
























machine for high-precision casting 





sures of biting. And gold is ever- 
lasting. 

Today, standardized gold casting 
alloys are available with different 
hardnesses, melting points and 
expansions. They give the den- 
tal laboratory technician a lot to 
work with. For instance, he can 
select gold alloys in’ various 
hardnesses depending on the 
job they have to do. 

Though the price of gold has 
increased over the years, the 
main cost in dentistry is 
labor and 
metal. Only small amounts 


services, not 


of gold alloy are used in 

restorations, typically one- 

twentieth of an ounce or less in the 
average Crown. 

Cheaper, base-metal alloys have 
been developed to replace gold, but 
none of them have worked as well. 
Some are even suspect: there is 
particular concern about the toxic- 
ity of nickel, which is used in cer- 
tain of these alloys. Other problems 
such as miscastings, discoloration 
of teeth, and inadequate adhesion 
to porcelain are more frequent with 
these substitutes. 

No metal is more trustworthy or 
has a longer history of use in 
dentistry than gold. Instine- 
tively we know how precious 
gold is; it has been prized as 
jewelry since ancient times. 
But gold is even more precious 
when it is the jewelry of the 

mouth, for nothing is more pre- 

cious than one’s health. 


This advertisement is part of a 
series produced in the interest ofa 
wider knowledge of man’s most pre- 
ctous metal. For more information, 
write to The Gold Information Cen- 
ter Dept. T42, PO. Box 934, Madi- 
son Square Station, New York, NY 
10159. 


© The Gold Information Center, 


The Gold Information Center 
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Uncle Sam Convicts No. 1 


Trials begin for men refusing to register for the draft 


Ee“ in the day in Roanoke, Va., 150 
people sang hymns and prayed under 
the American flag outside the federal 
courthouse. Then most filed inside to sup- 
port their new-found hero, Enten Eller, 
20, the first man to be tried for violating 
the 1980 draft-registration regulations. 
Eller, a member of the pacifist Church of 
the Brethren, offered no formal defense 
during the 34-hour trial last week. “God 
called me not to register,” he explained to 
District Court Judge James Turk 

Eller’s stand won Turk’s respect but 
not the case. After calling the defendant 
“an honorable person,” Turk sentenced 
him to three years on probation and 250 
hours of community service. The judge 








| their 18th birthday and provide name, ad- 


dress, telephone number, birth date and 
Social Security number. Registrants still 
have the right, if there is an actual draft, 
to claim then that they are conscientious 
objectors. So far 8.4 million men, 92% of 
those covered, have registered. 

That leaves 674,000 who have not. 
The Justice Department is the first to ad- 
mit that it is not likely to try all of them. 
“Our objective,” Selective Service System 
Director Thomas Turnage told a House 
subcommittee last March, “is not to pros- 
ecute or to incarcerate, but to get them to 
register.” Barry Lynn, the antiregistration 
president of Draft Action, maintains that 
the Government’s goal “‘is really to silence 


Eller and his girlfriend outside the federal courthouse in Roanoke just before his trial 





Heeding God's call won him the judge's respect, but not the case. 


ruled that if he did not register within 90 
days, he could face stiffer punishment, up 
to the law’s maximum of a $10,000 fine 
and five years in prison. Back outside, 
Eller stood firm. Registering now, he told 
reporters, “would make a farce out of 
what I did before.” 

So began a series of trials that federal 
Officials hope will strike the fear of Uncle 
Sam into young men who have failed to 
register. The drama in Roanoke can be 
traced to the aftermath of the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, when President Jim- 
my Carter persuaded Congress to fund a 
registration system so that any subsequent 
draft could produce an army quickly 
Candidate Ronald Reagan said he op- 
posed the system, but once in office re- 
tained it on the grounds of “national safe- 
ty.” Under the law, males must report toa 
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post office within 30 days before or after 





religious and political dissenters against 
conscription, a tactic used in the Soviet 
Union routinely.” Whatever the aim, the 
first targets were 160 men who, like Eller, 
wrote the Government to announce their 
refusal to register or who were turned in 
by disapproving neighbors. The Justice 
Department decided to move against the 
70 on the list who were “most adamant” 
about not complying. By last week, five 
had been indicted. Said David Wayte, 21, 
who goes to trial in Los Angeles next 
month: “I was surprised it went that far.” 

While the Justice Department was 
presenting its case against Eller and pre- 
paring for the probable next trial, in San 
Diego, of Benjamin Sasway, 21, mailmen 
were delivering warning letters to another 
33,000 non-registrants. For now, the 
warnings are going only to those who will 
be 20 next year and would therefore be 
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| League President Vernon Jordan, who 
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the first men called under stand-by draft 
laws. The letters, signed by Director Tur- 
nage, were mailed from the IRS, which 
checked its records against those of Selec- | 
tive Service and informed those not regis- 
tered that the IRS might be required to re- 
port their names and addresses. The 
Justice Department plans to hand names 
on to local U.S. Attorneys, and FBI agents 
would then try to see each man individ- 
ually. But even after an indictment, no 
prosecution is likely if the defendant 
finally agrees to register, a policy that 
may undercut the enforcement campaign. | 
For those who do face trial, there are a 
number of possible legal defenses. Eller 
offered only his conscience as a response 
to the charges, but lawyers for Sasway, for 
example, are arguing that he is a victim of 
“selective prosecution,” a point the trial 
judge rejected at a hearing last week. | 
Wayte says he will try any tactic to beat 
the registration law. Unlike Eller, he 
explains, “I’m objecting on political 
grounds. We do want to set a precedent.” 
Suppose he does not—what then? “The 
idea of jail terrifies me, but if I have to go, 
I guess I'll accept it.” a | 


Racist’s Victory 


The Jordan case is closed 





oseph Paul Franklin, 32, rarely has 

much to smile about. The self-pro- 
claimed racist lives in virtual solitary con- 
finement at the federal penitentiary in 
Marion, IIl., serving life terms for the 1980 
slaying of two black joggers in Salt Lake 
City. Earlier this year, he says, he was 
stabbed 15 times by six black prisoners. 
But last week in a federal courtroom in 
South Bend, Ind., Franklin smiled at ju- 
rors and flashed a V-for-victory sign. They 
had just found him not guilty of violating 
the civil rights of former National Urban 


was wounded by rifie shots two years ago 
outside a Fort Wayne, Ind., hotel. 

State prosecutors were hesitant about 
charging him with attempted murder 
based on the evidence they had. Justice 
Department lawyers, however, thought 
the evidence was there for a civil rights 
criminal case. They relied heavily on 
three of Franklin’s jailmates, who testi- | 
fied that he had boasted about the shoot- 
ing. But because it was a civil rights case, 
the jury had to be convinced not only that 
Franklin, who is blind in one eye, was the 
gunman but that he had shot Jordan be- 
cause he was black. Now both federal and 
state prosecutors consider the case effec- 
tively closed. Apparently they believe that 
Franklin did it, even if that cannot be 
proved to a jury. Despite last week’s out- 
come, the former American Nazi has not 
seen his last courtroom. He still faces trial 
for four murders in Indianapolis and 
Oklahoma City. a 
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ADVERSARY ADMIARALS. You'll be there as 
Mitscher's fast carriers clash with Yamamoto's 
fleet in World War ti 


As fighters snarled overhead, high-speed carrier task forces 
prowled the Pacific in a new kind of war Opposing forces rarely 
came within firing range; instead, wide-coursing hunters found the 
enemy and called in torpedo planes and dive bombers. They were 
spoiling for a fight and in the volume The Carrier War, you'll watch 
them find it at Midway...in the Coral Sea...in support of landings on 
Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima.....in a battle so one-sided that Navy 
pilots called it the Marianas Turkey Shoot. 


The Carrier War brings you a fast-paced introduction to THE EPIC OF 


DOOMED SQUADRON. All but one in T : FLIGHT library. More than 100 photographs and battle paintings high- 


Squadron 8 were killed detending Midway. light your reading—Ely's risky experimental takeoffs in 1910... the 


evolution of the makeshift first carriers into the naval super weapon 
of World War Il...combat operations at sea in close-up detail. 

As in every volume of the series, you'll find eyewitness accounts of 
test flights, narrow escapes and breakthroughs in flying technology. 
You'll be there as Admiral Yamamoto prepares his forces for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. As the U.S. Navy hunts for a way to give its 
Wildcat pilots a fighting chance against the faster Zero. As kami- 
kazes slam onto the flight decks of the Essex and other carriers. 


THE EPIC OF FLIGHT retells the adventure story of our century. You'll 
read about the Schneider Trophy races between the Wars that 
helped perfect the Spitfire and about the daring that developed 
KAMIKAZE RITUAL. In a rare photo, suicide- low-level bombing and other combat techniques in World War Il. 
plane plots join in a Ceremonial suka hoant, You'll venture back in time—from the deadly skies over 
aus the Pacific to that historic day in 1903 when the bicycle- 
building Wrights from Dayton made man’s first powered 
flight. Along the way, you'll fly in the Battle of Britain in 
the volumes The RAF at War and The Luftwaffe...on 
long-distance ventures with Lucky Lindy and 
ill-fated Wiley Post in The Pathfinders... 
and at the birth of air warfare 
with the World War | Knights 
of the Air. Each volume comes to you with the same 
convenient 10-day free-examination privilege 
EARLY FLIGHTS. A Short $.38 bipiane is It's easy to start the action: just mail the reply card today. 


winched aboard a barge in preparation for the 
first British Carrier launching. 


' oe 


BONUS: To get 6 prints of Fighters FREE 
with first book, put a propeller on the 
plane at right with an "Xx." 





© 1981 Time-Life Books inc. Time & Lite Bidg, Chicago IL 60611 


It card is missing, mail to 
TIME-LIFE KS Time & Lite Bidg., Chicago, IL 60611 


. o 
YES. Please send me The Carrier War, and start my sub- it’s Zero qd aginst Wildcat in 
scription to THE Epic OF FLIGHT series. | understand each 
volume costs $12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) plus shipping : 
and handling: each book comes for 10 days’ free exami- - . . . , . —_ 
nation; no minimum purchase is required; and that | may oe Tt , 
cancel at any time by notifying you. When | pay for The 7 . = 
Carrier War, | will receive additional volumes shipped one wy 
about every other month. If | decide not to buy The Car- 
rier War, | will return the entire package within 10 days. 


‘ ’ | ee . 
my subscription will be canceled and | will be under no 
iia yours forl days FREE 
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Donald Roberts of the U.S. Customs Service displays more than $200,000 worth of adv. 
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Corporate Cloak and Dagger 


New efforts are under way to stop an epidemic of industrial espionage 


Ibert Franz Kessler, 39, a well-to- 

do Swiss citizen with business in- 

terests in Southern California, was 
among the passengers boarding the Lon- 
don-bound Trans World Airlines jetliner 
in Los Angeles last May 28. Wearing 
crisply pressed slacks and a sports shirt, 
Kessler was looking forward to a relaxing 
flight as he waited in line to board his 
plane. But suddenly he spotted two U.S 
customs agents at the door of the Boeing 
747. All at once nervous, he tried to back 
away from the entrance to the plane. 

Too late. The men rushed forward 
and arrested him. The charge: conspiring 
to export advanced electronic defense 
gear illegally. Inside two Samsonite suit- 
cases that Kessler had checked, agents 
found more than $200,000 worth of radar 
and communications testing equipment 
made by Hughes Aircraft Corp. Last 
week Kessler and two accused accom- 
plices went on trial in Los Angeles 
Kessler, wearing a rumpled suit this time, 
was handcuffed as he entered the federal 
courtroom. He and Dierk Hagemann of 





West Germany and Robert Lambert, a | Accused high-tech smuggler Albert Kessler 
A crucial case in the war on stolen secrets 


California export consultant, sat silently 
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while their lawyers questioned prospec- 
tive jurors. The products confiscated at 
the airport were now in cartons stacked 
next to the jury box. The intended desti- 
nation of the goods remains unknown, but 
Officials believe that it was the Soviet 
Union. Said Donald Roberts, Customs 
Service assistant regional director, before 
the trial, which is expected to last several 
weeks: “This is an extremely important 
case for us.” 

Industrial espionage is hardly a new 
phenomenon. Since earliest times, in fact, 
it has been a source of fear and the cause 
of extraordinary precautions. The ancient 
Chinese were so eager to preserve the se- 
cret of silkmaking that they prescribed 
death by torture for revealing it to outsid- 
ers. In 1790 Samuel Slater evaded English 
laws against exporting textile manufac- 
turing plans by memorizing the layout of 
a mill to build the first cotton-yarn factory 
in America 

Today, however, many companies and 
countries pursue corporate secrets like 
sharks in a frenzy at feeding time. As Ja- 
pan, the Soviet Union and Western coun- 
tries vie with ever increasing intensity for 
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industrial power, the pressure to save years 
of research time and expense by stealing 
know-how has created an industrial espio- 
nage epidemic. In West Germany, where 
intrigue has been a way of life since the on- 
set of the cold war, last year for the first 
time there were more known cases of busi- 
ness spying than of political espionage. In 
the US., thefts of secrets ranging from 
technological breakthroughs to mailing 
lists now cost American firms up to $20 
billion annually, according to August Be- 
quai, a Washington lawyer and leading se- 
curity expert. Says he: “Little companies 
steal from big companies. Big companies 
Steal from little companies. Everybody 
steals from everybody.” 


he Reagan Administration and 

some private experts now view So- 

viet and Eastern bloc industrial 
spies as alarming threats, particularly so 
in California, the nerve center of U.S. de- 
fense, aerospace and electronics research. 
Intelligence sources estimate that more 
than 30 of the 52 diplomats in the San 
Francisco Soviet consulate are members 
of the KGB, the Soviet espionage agency. 
Says Senator William Roth of Delaware: 
“There is no doubt that the Soviets have 
undertaken a massive, well-financed, ex- 
pertly coordinated program to systemati- 
cally acquire as much of our high technol- 
Ogy as they can steal, purchase through 
middlemen, or otherwise appropriate.” 
Declares Los Angeles FBI Chief Richard 
Bretzing: “We've been losing some highly 
classified secrets.”” 

The leaks flow through known, but 
hard-to-plug, channels. Highly paid oper- 
atives may buy equipment from unwitting 
US. firms and ship it to Communist coun- 
tries through foreign shell companies. Or 
thieves with no direct interest in espio- 
nage may steal advanced electronic gear 
from manufacturers and sell it to under- 
ground dealers in Southern California. 
They, in turn, offer it to all comers, with 
no questions asked. In one ingenious act 
of deception, Soviet engineers touring an 
aircraft plant reportedly wore sticky shoes 
that picked up metal filings that could lat- 
er be analyzed. 

The Reagan Administration this year 
has pumped an additional $8 million into 
the Customs Service to help shut off the il- 
legal flow of technology abroad. The pro- 
gram, called Operation Exodus, relies 
heavily on tips from manufacturers and 
shippers to stop unlicensed exports from 
leaving the country. The effort has so far 
netted 573 seizures valued at some 
$45 million and led to the arrest of 
Kessler. U.S. Customs has been proudly 
touting this record. Says Commissioner 
William von Raab: “Individual seizures 
aren’t that important in themselves. But 
they're a measure of what I call the screw- 
‘em-up factor, and right now we're really 
screwing them up.” The FBI, the CIA and 
the Commerce and Defense departments 
are also increasing their efforts to combat 
industrial spying. 

Although public attention has recent- 
ly been on the Japanese, the Soviets are 











the main focus of Operation Exodus and 
other campaigns. Insiders say that what 
the press had dubbed the Japan-scam 
sting operation was really a trap laid for 
Communist agents. In that case, the FBI 
arrested employees of Hitachi Ltd. and 
Mitsubishi Electric Corp. and charged 
them with conspiring to transport stolen 


| IBM computer secrets from California's 
| Silicon Valley, near San Francisco, 


to 
Japan. 

The fact that Japanese businessmen 
were snared, though, did not surprise 
some US. counterintelligence officers, 
who say that the Japanese are almost as 
active as the Soviets. Experts report that 
the Japanese and other Asians are scour- 
ing American high-technology centers in 
California and Massachusetts in search of 
industrial secrets. Says one informed ob- 
server: “They're very aggressive. They 


know how to use whatever they get and 
take it one step further.” 


The flood of 








cheap copies of Apple computers now 
pouring out of Hong Kong and Taiwan 
helps to fuel this view. 

Industrial espionage would remain a 
major problem for U.S. firms even with- 
out the presence of foreign spies. Reason: 
American companies are stealing from 
each other. John Shea, president of Tech- 
nology Analysis Group Inc., indicts all of 
Silicon Valley in the practice. Says he: 
“It’s a very entrepreneurial society here. 
Trafficking in trade secrets is just a way of 
life and has been for the past dozen 
years.” Belden Menkus, a top security 
consultant with offices in New Jersey, of- 
fers an even more sweeping assessment. 
Says he: “If you were to prosecute all com- 
panies doing industrial espionage, you 
would have to put most of the Fortune 500 
into jail.” 

Many large firms are reluctant to ac- 
knowledge the theft of secrets for fear of | 
compounding the damage. “Most execu- 
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novel mechanisms designed to foil industrial es: 


kidnapings or other 


pionage, 
such capers. Perhaps the most advanced product currently available is an attaché 
case whose electronic gear rivals that found in an AWACS plane. Known as the 
Secret Connection Briefcase, it weighs 22 Ibs. fully loaded and costs $26,000. 
This standard-size carrier bristles with surveillance devices, many of which 


as everyday items that can make paranoid executives feel as invul- 





disguised 
nerable as a Fort Knox guard. A cigarette pack in the case lights up to warn that 


a tape recorder is present. An ordinary pen illuminates when a “bug” is located 
se A supersensitive sniffer detects hidden bombs. 

The Secret Connection Briefcase also has offensive capability. A business- 
man has at his fingertips a flashlight designed to blind evildoers for up to four 
hours with an intense beam of light, as well as a wireless telephone with a built-in 
scrambler. A handy voice-stress analyzer will reveal whether or not the person 


being called is telling the truth. 


The briefcase can even be used as a shield. Its tough synthetic fabric will 
withstand a .357 magnum bullet. oe Se er ee 
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The $26,000 security briefcase 


Bond gadgetry, there is also an alarm that 
| will sound six seconds after the case is ripped 
| from the owner's grasp. 

The security equipment is the product of 
CCS Communication Control Inc., a New 
York City company. The firm, which has 
been advertising the product in the Wall 
Street Journal and other national business 
publications since January, claims to have 
sold a few dozen of them so far. Says Vice 
President Carmine Pellosie: “Executives 
come in when they're about to meet with 
people they don’t know, especially in merger 
situations when valuable information is be- 
ing exchanged.” 

One CCS official has some unusual quali- 
fications for the field. Ben Jamil, the com- 
pany president, was indicted in 1966 for 


| wiretapping, though the indictment was dis- 
| missed after the trial ended in a hung jury. 
| According to a report of a New York State 


crime committee, he has had business deal- 
ings with organized crime and with a major 
operator of illegal massage parlors. Currently 
Jamil is under federal indictment in Brook- 
lyn for illegally selling surveillance equip- 
ment to Syria and Yugoslavia. 
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lost the family jewels,” says New Jersey 
Consultant Menkus. Businessmen are 
also hesitant to sue because court cases 
can both reveal important details of the 
stolen material and provide an inside look 
at a company’s security system. 

Such corporate safeguards are often 
shockingly lax, particularly when the 
transmission of computer data is in- 
volved. Many firms now routinely bounce 
this information off satellites instead of 
sending it over telephone lines. But satel- 
lite transmissions are easier to intercept. 
Companies often fail to take elementary 
precautions even when they use phone 
lines. Bank of America transfers about 
$20 billion by wire every day, for exam- 
ple, without making much use of either 
scrambling or encryption techniques for 
protection. The largest U.S. bank relies 
instead on its own security procedures. 





a 





Rolm Corp. of California uses an electronic control room to monitor its security network 
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tives would rather bury the losses in earn- | his head, companies can do little to stop 
ings statements than admit that they’ve | the flow of facts. Their only legal recourse 





is a requirement that workers sign non- 
disclosure statements, backed up by the 
threat of court actions if the agreements 
are violated. 

Damaging information can leak out 
of any part of a company, from the mail- 
room to the executive suite. The motive 
for some informants is money, while for 
others it may be a desire for revenge. 
“That former vice president can really 
zap you,” says Industrial Espionage Ex- 
pert Bequai. Computer programmers are 
particularly rich sources of secrets be- 
cause they handle massive amounts of 
data. Salesmen also spread tidbits as they 
make their rounds, gossiping and ex- 
changing news. 

Many high-technology firms steal se- 
crets without even bothering to hire away 
another company’s employees. They sim- 
ply use the prospect of a job to pump in- 








The boom in corporate spying has triggered an exploding market for protection s ystems. 


Perhaps the most popular form of in- 
dustrial spying happens to be totally legal. 
Companies now make extensive use of the 

| Freedom of Information Act to keep 
abreast of one another. Although the law 
was created in 1966 to help the press get 
access to public records, it is mainly used 
by corporations to find out what the com- 
petition and the Government are doing. 
The Food and Drug Administration, for 
example, reports that up to 85% of the re- 
quests for information come from other 
businesses. In one case, a report supplied 
by the agency under the act revealed de- 
tails of an exclusive filtration process to a 
rival manufacturer. Congress is now con- 
sidering a bill to tighten the measure by 
allowing firms to challenge disclosures 
more easily. 

Many other acts of corporate espio- 
nage fall within a legal twilight zone. Em- 
ployees who migrate from one firm to an- 
other, for example, are a major source of 
leaks. But since no law prevents a person 
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from carrying ideas and information in 





formation from eager applicants during 
interviews. That technique has long been 
in wide use among the 1,300 or so high- 
tech firms packed together in 250-sq.-mi. 
Silicon Valley. William H. Bell, a convict- 
ed spy who sold military secrets to a Pol- 
ish agent, described the approach to a 
congressional committee in May. Said he: 
“Within the avionics industry, it is a com- 
mon practice for all companies to obtain 
secrets of their competitors by the same 
techniques that the agent used with me. 
Considerable benefits are dangled in front 
of the engineer in terms of increased earn- 
ings and a better position. He is asked to 
produce samples of his work, without re- 
gard to its security classification. Some- 
times he is hired. More often he is not.” 
The financial rewards of espionage 
have created some strange and frighten- 
ing partners. Among those attracted to 
high-technology centers have been pro- 
fessional criminals who resort to black- 
mail, bribery and the use of sex to obtain 
equipment and proprietary information. 
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| installed electronic gear that rivals their 








Dave Roberts, a known criminal and nar- 
cotics user, was to testify last October in a 
trial arising from the theft of $100,000 
worth of integrated electronic circuits in 
Santa Clara, Calif. The defendant was ul- 
timately convicted, but without Roberts’ 
help. One month before the trial, he was 
murdered execution-style and dumped in 
a shallow grave in the nearby Santa Cruz 
Mountains. 

The boom in corporate espionage has 
triggered a corresponding explosion in 
the business of guarding secrets. Reve- 
nues of security consulting firms topped 
an estimated $200 million in 1981, and 
should double that amount this year. New 
shops are springing up across the land- 
scape, and Burns International, Pinker- 
ton’s and other traditional protection 
companies are rapidly expanding. The 
Washington-based American Society for 
Industrial Security now has more than 


18,000 members. 
i wildering variety of services and 
devices (see box). Some merely 
sweep for electronic bugs and telephone 
taps several times a year. Others conduct 
prehiring investigations, give lie-detector 
tests, place undercover agents on assem- 
bly lines and even scrutinize potential 
customers. 
Security-minded companies have add- 
ed their own panoply of defensive. mea- 
sures. Many high-technology firms have 


he mushrooming firms offer a be- 


own products in sophistication. Ultrasonic 
motion detectors emit high-frequency 
sound waves that can instantly sense in- 
truders. Invisible infrared beams of light 
set off alarms as they are broken. Rolm 
Corp.,a Silicon Valley computer manufac- 
turer, uses an electronic control room to 
monitor its extensive protection system. 

No surveillance equipment is fool- 
proof, however, because miniaturized 
state-of-the-art components can easily be 
dropped into a pocket or hidden inside a 
coat lining. Says Robert McDiarmid, a 
former sheriff's lieutenant and now a 
partner in a California security firm: “I 
don’t give a damn how good your system 
is, or how sophisticated your hardware. 
Generally speaking, when the system 
fails, it’s a people failure.” The best way to 
solve that problem may be the one used by 
companies like IBM and Apple Comput- 
er, which strive to keep their employees 
loyal by treating them fairly and warning 
them constantly about the importance of 
corporate security. 

Industrial espionage can be tamed a 
bit, but it will probably never be entirely 
subdued. Competition will always lead 
some companies or countries to try it, and 
a few dishonest employees will undoubt- 
edly always be found. But both the Gov- 
ernment and a growing number of firms 
now seem determined to keep spying toa 
minimum. —By John Greenwald. Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Washington and Benjamin W. 
Cate/Los Angeles 
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| A Gem That Lost Its Luster 


The precious stone looks better in a ring than on a balance sheet 








| that brought $62,000 at the peak 





Te official opening two weeks ago of 
the Jwaneng diamond mine in Bo- 
tswana, near the southern tip of Africa, 
should have been an occasion for celebra- 
tion. After all, Harry Oppenheimer, 73, 
the chairman of De Beers, the cartel that 
controls the production and sale of most of | 
the world’s diamonds, has called the site 
“the most important primary deposit 
found anywhere in the world since the dis- 
covery at Kimberley more than a century 
ago.” The rich ore of the Jwaneng mine is 
expected to produce 3 million 
carats of precious stones in 1982, 
and eventually 4.5 million carats 
annually, nearly one-quarter of 
De Beers’ total output. 

This year, however, many of 
the diamonds laboriously ex- 
tracted from the arid Botswana 
earth will not be sold. They will 
instead be added to the growing 
De Beers stockpile of gems. The 
reason is that there is a world- 
wide glut of the precious gems. 
The vaults of diamond wholesal- 
ers are overflowing with rough 
as well as cut and polished 
stones, and the market for 
investment-grade diamonds has 
virtually collapsed. A rare one- 
carat D-flawless-grade stone 


of the market in 1980 is now 
worth only $15,000 or less, 
a decline of more than 
75%. De Beers’ sales arm, 
the Central Selling Orga- 
nization, saw profits tumble 46% 
in 1981, and Oppenheimer says 
that an upturn is not yet in sight. 

In an effort to put some 








| TIME Chart by Nigel Holmes 


million.” For less affluent buyers, De Beers 
is urging American parents to give their 
teen-age daughters small, heart-shaped di- 
amond jewelry “for those special occasions 
...as only a parent can.” 


While the price of diamond jewelry | 
has remained relatively stable, the market | 


for investment diamonds has collapsed be- 
cause of speculation run amuck. In the late 
1970s, dealers in Tel Aviv, one of the 
world’s diamond-cutting centers, began 
buying bushels of stones on credit after the 
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DIAMONDS WERE A GIRL’S BEST FRIEND 


Average price of a one-carat D-flawless 


Bie. 
1982 


Source: The Diamond Registry | 


which in its six years of existence sold 
250,000 stones. IDC buyers received a 
promise that the firm would help resell 
the stones and were told that no customer 
had ever lost any money this way. 

Diamonds turned out to be a poor in- 
vestment, largely because they are hard to 
sell. Experts commonly disagree about 
the exact characteristics of a given stone, 
which means that price quotations can 
vary widely. Moreover, there is no ready 
resale market for diamonds. After buying 
stones at retail, individuals usually find 
that they can be sold back to jewelers and 
diamond dealers only at the wholesale 
price, which is normally 50%—or even 
less than 50%—of re- 
tail. Says William 
Goldberg, president of 
the Diamond Dealers 
Club, the leading US. 
diamond traders asso- 
ciation: “Diamonds are 
like real estate. My 
home is a terrific in- 
vestment until I go to sell it. 
Then I may have to drop the 
price and give the buyer a sec- 
ond mortgage.” 

As with other hard assets 
and collectibles, the end to the 
diamond-speculation boom be- 
gan in 1980, when inflation 
started to level off and interest 
rates shot up. That made invest- 
ments like money-market funds 
more valuable, and diamonds, 
gold and other hard assets less 
attractive. Despite its sharp 
price increase last week, gold is 
selling for only about $380 per 
oz., well below its January 1980 
peak of $850. A portfolio of U.S. 
coins is now worth 15% less than 
it was a year ago. 

International Diamond 
Corp. filed for reorganization 
under the Bankruptcy Act last 











sparkle back into the diamond 
industry, De Beers has launched 
a heavy, worldwide advertising cam- 
paign. Even before the famous slogan “A 
diamond is forever” was coined in 1948, 
ads linking the polished stones with ro- 
mance and marriage were routinely used 
to boost sales. Through publicity in Japa- 
nese magazines, for example, De Beers 
has helped create a market for diamonds 
where none had existed for 1,500 years. 
As Edward Jay Epstein points out in his 
book The Rise and Fall of Diamonds: the 





Shattering of a Brilliant Illusion, which 


| was published last May, the percentage of 
| Japanese brides with diamond engage- 


ment rings has increased from less than 
5% to 60% in just 13 years. 

In the US. this year, De Beers will 
spend $26 million on advertising, up 75% 
from 1980. The budget for television com- 
mercials alone has quadrupled, to $10 mil- 
lion. Tospur sales of larger, more profitable 
stones, a new slogan has been created: “A 


government subsidized interest rates at 
6%. At the same time, global inflation was 
causing investors to dump paper assets like 
currency and stock, and buy tangible 
goods, particularly gold, real estate and 
gems. The cost of an investment-grade 
D-flawless diamond, which had risen from 
$1,250 in 1967 to $7,000 in 1976, suddenly 
soared. By early 1980, the price had 
reached an unsustainable $62,000. 
A: investors clamored for more stones, 
companies sprang up to meet the de- 
mand. Ignoring business practices that 
were transplanted from Europe a century 
ago, young salesmen began marketing the 
gems as investments, not jewelry. Some of 
the new firms used hard-sell, boiler-room 
techniques. Customers buying a stone 
were given a certificate that theoretically 
verified its worth by attesting to its color 
and brilliance. The largest firm in the 





February, after reselling only 
$30 million worth of stones for 
its customers. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has accused the firm of improper- 
ly claiming that it was selling diamonds at 
wholesale prices and falsely portraying 
them as risk-free investments. One of the 
company’s founders, Bernhard Dohr- 
mann, and about 100 ex-salespeople have 
joined a new company called Diamond 
Resource International. 

Even though the investment market 
for diamonds has soured, the stones ap- 
pear to be just as popular as ever. Ameri- 
can sales of diamond jewelry increased by 
7% \ast year, to $5.5 billion. Among 
the most successful items are diamond 
stud earrings for young girls, which 
cost an average of $100 a pair. Amer- 
icans seem to believe that a diamond 
is still a desirable piece of jewelry, 
even if it has not been a very good 
investment. —By Alexander L. Taylor ili. 





Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
diamond ofa carat or more is only one ina | field was International Diamond Corp., | and Jack E. White/New York 
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Cash Clash 


Interstate banking on the move 





4é he view of the U.S. Government 
expressed by courts and regulators 
| that savings banks don’t compete with 


commercial banks can only be described | 


as bizarre.” Thus said Citicorp Chairman 
Walter Wriston two years ago at a con- 
vention of bankers in Boca Raton, Fla., 
when he lashed out at regulations that for- 
bid a bank from doing commercial busi- 
ness in another state. But despite those 
rules, New York’s Citicorp has forged 
ahead in its ambitious plans to begin tap- 
ping the $833 billion pool of consumer de- 
posits held by American savings and loan 
institutions. Citicorp, the second larg- 
est U.S. bank holding company (assets: 
$120.1 billion), has undertaken a drive for 
out-of-state dollars by establishing 120 
person-to-person financial centers in 28 
other states, 853 regional offices and a na- 
tional network of interstate credit card 
and real estate financing. 

Last week Citicorp’s pursuit of con- 
sumer cash paid its biggest dividend so 
far. After a four-month campaign that in- 
directly pitted it against the only larger 
U.S. financial institution, San Francisco's 
BankAmerica Corp. (assets: $121.5 bil- 
| lion), the Federal Home Loan Bank 

Board approved Citicorp’s bid to buy the 

troubled Fidelity Savings & Loan Associ- 
| ation of San Francisco. If upheld by the 
Federal Reserve Board, as expected, the 
takeover would mark the first time feder- 
al regulators have allowed a bank holding 
company to cross both state and industry 
lines to buy a thrift operation. This would 
be a major breach in the rapidly falling 
wall that now blocks interstate banking. 

Citicorp’s attempt to gain a foothold 
on BankAmerica’s turf dates back to early 
1980, when a tentative deal to buy Fideli- 
ty for $200 million fell through because of 
opposition from federal and state regula- 
tors. After the failing thrift was seized last 
April 13 by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corp., however, it was rechar- 
tered as a federal mutual association 
when the Government had a more favor- 
able attitude toward interstate takeovers. 
Two days after the seizure, the FSLIC held 
a bidding conference that attracted 32 fi- 
nancial institutions, and a month later Ci- 
ticorp’s bid was declared to be the highest. 
Under pressure from California S and Ls 
| and California Senator Alan Cranston, 

the Federal Home Loan Bank Board an- 
nounced a second round of bidding on 
June 17. Despite BankAmerica’s offer to 
back financially a California-only merg- 
er, the board announced that the highest 
bid of the three California S and Ls that 
participated was still $143 million lower 
than Citicorp’s offer 

Reaction in California to the board's 
decision ranged from disappointment to 
outrage. Said California Savings and Loan 
Commissioner Linda Tsao Yang: “The 
decision is a tragedy. The entire bidding 
process was little more than a predeter- 











mined effort to legitimize the 
sale of Fidelity to Citicorp.” 
Despite its bitter opposition to 
the Fidelity takeover, Bank- 
America maintained last week 
that it was “too early to tell” 
what kind of impact the merg- 
er would have on the Califor- 
nia banking market. “We're 
not trembling with trepidation 
because Citicorp is coming to 
California,” said Spokesman 
Ronald Owens. “We're ready 
to take on all entrants to this 
market. It just means the competition is 
going to get a little heavier.” Bank- 
America, which must still receive the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board for its 
own bold move out of traditional banking, 





of California land and several Learjets. 


Those were just a few of the big-buck items available last week at the Sales 





Citicorp’s Wriston 


the purchase of the Charles Schwab & Co. | ting up housekeepingin the kitchen. 


Bargains for Big-Time Shoppers 


17,000-acre town in northern Michigan (price: $5.9 million). One 420-acre is- 
land in the west Caribbean ($2.9 million), The 600-acre Ponderosa ranch in 
Incline Village, Nev., where part of the 1960s television series Bonanza was 
filmed ($10 million). An oil refinery in Alberta, Canada, Bob Hope’s 10,000 acres 





discount brokerage firm, is not | 
expected to oppose the Federal 
Reserve's Sept. 4 review of the 
Citicorp takeover. 

Meanwhile, Congress has 
been moving very slowly in the 
task of bringing the antiquated 
American banking laws into 
line with economic and finan- 
cial reality. Senator Jake Garn 
of Utah, ina bill reported out of 
committee last week, has pro- 
posed some first steps to help 
ailing savings and loans like Fi- 
delity. If Congress ever gets around to 
passing Garn’s bill, it may find that banks 
and savings and loans have made it out of 
date. Interstate banking has already got so 
far in the financial back door that it is set- 
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Trade and Purchase International, a two-day event in Reno, described by Orga- 
nizer Brian Lovig as a “swap meet for the elite.” For a $5,000 registration fee, top- 
shelf shoppers were greeted at the airport by young women in tuxedos and 
whisked by limousine to the MGM Grand Hotel, where they were lectured by 
Economist Arthur Laffer and entertained by Bob Hope as they mingled with oth- 
er high rollers. 

Inside the hotel's Capitol Room, even those who were not striking deals said 
that they had got their money’s worth. “I’m always interested in finding out 
what's happening in the marketplace, and it’s not always easy to find out what's 
happening,” explained G. Allan Kingston, regional manager for the Dallas- 
based Tecon Realty Corp. “I'd rather meet in an atmosphere where it’s conge- 
nial and you know the people are legitimate.” 

Lovig, 32, is an enterprising Canadian speculator who says that he “hollered 
for money” as an auctioneer before he began devoting all his time four years ago 
to a Canadian holding company that invests in apartment buildings, shopping 
centers and real estate. Lovig got the idea for the event from the experience of 
running his own business, in which he found himself doing more traveling, but 
making fewer transactions. By organizing a meeting of businessmen with similar 
interests and fortunes, he hoped to attract as many as 500 participants. 

Though only 55 attended the swap, Lovig declared himself “unhappily hap- 
py” about the event. Said he: “I’m unhappy there’s not a larger crowd, but I’m 
happy because when was the last time so many people like this gathered in one 
office?” Lovig, who might repeat the event next year, had another reason to be 
satisfied. In the first 20 minutes of the swapping, he traded his Learjet for a casino 
in Las Vegas. 
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A Cultured Voice Falls Silent 








or many years the logo of the Saturday 

Review was a mythical bird: the phoe- 
nix, rising reborn from its own ashes. The 
symbolism remained apt even after the 
logo was dropped in 1977. During much of 
its 58-year life span, the “magazine of 
ideas,” as it called itself, has lost money; 
since 1971 it has been sold or refinanced 
five times. SR has been by turns a weekly, 
a biweekly, a monthly; at one point it was 
split into four separate maga- 
zines. Over the years it shifted 
focus from books to popular cul- 
ture to politics and science and 
then, in its last incarnation, back 
to culture again. It built circula- 
tion from a few thousand shortly 
after its birth to a height of 660,000 in 
1971; but since then it has repeatedly tried 
to shake off a doggedly loyal readership 
that an owner once dismissively described 
as “somebody's aunts,” in order to im- 
prove its demographics and attract new 
advertising. Through all the changes of 
editorial focus, Saturday Review, as if em- 
ulating the mythology of its old emblem, 
| refused to die. 

Last week, however, the phoenix re- 
turned to ash, probably not to rise again. 
Owner Robert Weingarten, a former 
stockbroker and publisher of the invest- 
ment journal Financial World, who had 
lost $3 million on SR since taking over in 
1980, ordered a halt on the issues at the 
printers and dismissed the remaining two 
dozen members of an already reduced 
staff. His sad conclusion: SR was doomed 
without an unaffordable injection of at 
least $5 million for circulation and pro- 
motion. For months he had tried to merge 
with another magazine, to sell SR, or even 
to give it away. Potential buyers were at 





that had published TS. Eliot, John Dos 
Passos, James Thurber and G.K. Chester- 
ton, and that had been credited with help- 
ing secure passage in Congress of the 1963 
nuclear-test-ban treaty. But upon analy- 
sis, would-be bidders deemed SR too 
risky. Admitted Weingarten: “Saturday 
Review has had a long and 
distinguished tradition. But 
we have invested all that we + 
felt prudent to invest.” 

What finally brought 
Saturday Review down, de- 
spite its circulation, right up 
to the end, of nearly 500,000? 
One former SR editor argued 
that the magazine had failed 
to assimilate the social 
changes in America that be- 
gan in the late 1960s, and had 
become outmoded. Another 





suggested that it had become Longtime Editor Cousins 


Saturday Review, after 58 noteworthy years, ceases publication 





| through agencies. Direct subscriptions 
first intrigued about acquiring a magazine | 





so inextricably linked over the years with 
longtime Editor Norman Cousins that 
when he stepped down in 1978, SR lost 
much of its essential identity. But perhaps 
the fatal factor was, in Weingarten’s 
phrase, “the cost of getting and maintain- 
ing a subscriber.” 

Most magazines today are sold in 
three ways: on newsstands, by subscrip- 





tions ordered directly from the publica- 
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Owner Weingarten: end to a grand tradition 
“We have invested all we felt prudent.” 


tions, and by subscriptions brokered 


provide enough income per buyer to help 
offset printing and distribution costs. By 
comparison, agencies siphon off so much 
of the subscriber’s payment that the mag- 
azine loses money on each copy. But the 
increase in readership is supposed to en- 
able publishers to recoup through higher 
advertising rates. Saturday Review got the 
bulk of its readers through 
| si agencies, said a former edi- 
tor, “because we wanted to 
™ get consumer advertising, li- 
quor, tobacco, automobiles, 
and the minimum circulation 
for that seems to be about 
450,000." Despite exceeding 
that goal, SR still failed to at- | 
tract sufficient advertising. 

The Saturday Review of | 
Literature, as it was called 
until 1952, began in 1924 asa 
spin-off of the weekly books 
supplement to the New York 










Post. The founding editor, Henry Seidel 
Canby, was a Yale lecturer in literature 
and chief judge for 32 years of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. A key associate was 
William Rose Benét, a Pulitzer-prize- 
winning poet. In 1940, control passed to 
Norman Cousins, then 25, whose editorial 
interests took in the sciences, travel, the 
music-recording business and, above all, 
politics. A dedicated liberal activist, he 
used SR's once staid pages to crusade for 
U.S. medical treatment for the “Hiroshi- 
ma maidens” in the 1940s, for disarma- 
ment in the 1950s, for aid to rebuild a 
Vietnamese village ravaged by U.S. Ma- 
rines in the 1960s. But he always proved a 
shrewd salesman; his special 
sections on topics such as educa- 
tion and stereo electronics often 
attracted foundation support or 
extra advertising. Cousins made 
SR solvent enough that McCall 
Corp., publisher of McCall's and 
other magazines, acquired it for $3 mil- 
lion in 1961. 

A decade later the magazine, still un- 
der Cousins’ editorship, was sold to the 
founders of Psychology Today, who split it 
into four monthlies dealing with educa- 
tion, science, the arts and “the society.” 
Cousins disagreed with that strategy and 
walked out. By 1973 the fragmented SR 
was in bankruptcy and Cousins strode 
back in. He restored the old formula but 
not the old form. In 1977 a new investor 
group took over, and in 1978 Cousins re- 
duced his role to that of columnist. 

When word spread of SR’s potential 
demise, its loyalists wondered whether 
Cousins might leave his professorship at 
the University of California at Los Ange- 
les to try once again. Said he with a tinge 
of the old SR editorial bravado: “I like to 
think of Saturday Review as an antidote to 
the sleaziness that is invading our nation- 
al culture, the cult of incoherence, the 
competition to pulverize language and 
glamorize brutality.”” He paused. “You bet 
I am tempted to return. But if I am wise, I 
will suppress the temptation.” s 


Into the Lists 


Time Inc.'s TV-cable guide 











ot so long ago, picking what shows to 

watch on TV was an easy flick of the 
dial. There were three networks and scat- 
tered independent stations to choose 
from. Today, especially in the nation’s 
31 million cable-TV households, up to 
dozens of alternative channels can be 
available. To help the viewer keep track, 
numerous directories have been put out 
by cable-system owners, specialized pay- 
cable channels and independent entre- 
preneurs. In addition, many newspapers 
now carry cable channels in daily listings 
and Sunday TV supplements, as do some 
regional editions of TV Guide. 
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Last week an ambitious new entry 


joined the growing field: TV-CABLE 
WEEK, a four-color, 96-page weekly mag- 
azine to be published by Time Inc. start- 
ing in the first quarter of 1983. Its key fea- 
ture is that it will be “system specific,” 
meaning that in each cable area where it 
is distributed, the magazine will list every 
| significant program channel that the 
| viewer can get and none that he cannot. 

Said Time Inc. Editor-in-Chief Henry 

Anatole Grunwald: “Some people have 

told us that they need four program guides 
| just to tell what is on.” 

Preparing separate listings for each 
cable system means, in a sense, publishing 
many small magazines rather than one 
large one. To accomplish such an elabo- 
rate task, TV-CABLE WEEK will rely on 
computers. Time Inc. executives estimat- 
ed that start-up and development costs 
could total $100 million over a four- or 
five-year period. That would be an unprec- 
edented magazine investment, but, Time 
Inc, President J. Richard Munro ex- 
plained, “TV-CABLE WEEK has the poten- 
tial of becoming our largest magazine both 
in terms of subscribers and of revenue.” 
Time Inc. is the country’s biggest maga- 
zine publisher; its current largest publica- 
tion, TIME, last year had a circulation of 
5.7 million and revenues of $340.8 million. 

Editorially, TV-CABLE WEEK will be 
“as fast-closing and newsy as PEOPLE,” 
said Managing Editor Richard Burgheim, 
a founding editor of PEOPLE. Wrapped 
around the listings will be up to 32 pages 
of news, profiles and features “strongly 
pegged to that week’s programs,” Burg- 
heim added. “There may be critics or col- 
umnists, but the staff will be young, of the 
TV generation, less snobbish than the re- 
flex print writer reacting to television.” 











he editorial section, which will be the 
same in all editions, will carry nation- 

al ads; the listings will carry local ads. 

| Subscriptions to the magazine (at a cost of 
70¢ per issue) will be marketed jointly by 
Time Inc. and cable-system owners, with 
both sharing in the revenues. Because of 
that arrangement, and because Time Inc. 
is itself a major supplier of cable pro- 
grams through its Home Box Office and 
Cinemax movie channels, some competi- 
tors raised questions of potential conflict 
of interest. Peter Funt, editor and pub- 
lisher of On Cable, characterized the plan 
as “sort of like inviting the fox in to give a 
lesson to the chickens.” Said Merrill Pan- 
itt, editorial director 
of TV Guide: “Our 
feeling is that if we 
became a marketing 
tool for cable compa- 
nies, it could compro- 





mise our editorial 
integrity.” Replied 
Grunwald: “TV- 
CABLE WEEK will 
maintain complete 
editorial indepen- 


dence and provide 
straightforward, unbi- 























Cosmonaut Svetiana Savitskaya, flanked by male crew mates, before last week’s flight 





Squabbling over Astro Turf 





In Vienna, a U.N. conference takes up star-war concerns 


or several days last week, pretty 

American Astronaut Anna Fisher 
was the hit of Vienna. In Austria for the 
Second United Nations Conference on 
the Exploration and Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space (Unispace 82, for short), the 
pert, 33-year-old physician, who has been 
training for a shuttle flight and may be- 
come one of the first American women in 
space, attended parties and even lectured 
to children at the Vienna planetarium. At 
week’s end, however, Fisher’s star was 
eclipsed by a 34-year-old aerobatic pilot 
and parachutist named Svetlana Savit- 
skaya, who blasted off with two male crew 
mates in the Soviet spaceship Soyuz T-7 
on Thursday. She was only the second 
woman, after fellow Soviet Cosmonaut 
Valentina Tereshkova in 1963, to make 
such a flight. With a superb sense of tim- 
ing, the Soviets had sent Savitskaya into 
orbit in Unispace 82's closing hours. 

Not since 1968, when space explora- 
tion was still in its infancy, has the world 
organization held such a major conference 
on the new technology. But as the confer- 
ence’s exhibits, among them a one-third 
scale model of the Soviets’ Salyut-6 space 
station, clearly demonstrated, space tech- 
nology has made huge strides since then, 
and many nations are eager to share in the 
benefits. Thus the conference’s major 
theme: how to use for the good of all man- 
kind what U.N. Secretary-General Javier 
Pérez de Cuéllar of Peru archly called the 
tool of a privileged few. 

No answers came forth in Vienna. 
Though conference planners hoped Uni- 
space 82 would concentrate on practical 
matters, like establishing more satellite 
ground stations to improve global com- 
munications and finding ways of sharing 
earth-surveying data, the meeting turned 
into a verbal free-for-all. In gibes at the 
superpowers, especially the U.S., many of 


ased information.” @ | the 94 nations represented at the meeting 


voiced fears over what Pérez de Cuéllar 
described as the increasing and rapidly 
escalating militarization of outer space. 

That is not likely to slow down any 
time soon. In the past twelve years, the So- 
viets have conducted at least 17 tests of 
their ASAT system to disable or destroy en- 
emy satellites. In these experiments, a so- 
called killer satellite approaches its target 
and explodes, sending out a spray of dead- 
ly shrapnel. To match this threat, the U.S. 
is now working on its own antisatellite sys- 
tem of an even more advanced design, to 
be launched from a high-flying aircraft 
that could not be easily targeted by enemy 
missiles like the Soviets’ ground platforms. 

But these star-war technologies were 
not the only concerns at Unispace 82. 
Most communications and many weather 
Satellites are parked high above the equa- 
tor at an altitude of 23,300 miles in “geo- 
stationary orbits,” hovering over the same 
spot on the ground. Many Third World 
nations are afraid that by the time they 
are capable of launching satellites, all the 
orbital parking spots will have been tak- 
en. Reason: communications satellites 
cannot be placed closer than two earth 
degrees apart lest their signals interfere 
with one another. 

Even though initial American misgiv- 
ings about raising such wide-ranging is- 
sues at the conference persisted, the U.S. 
agreed at week’s end to the adoption of a 
long report with some vague allusions to 
Third World concerns. Despite having to 
yield somewhat, U.S. delegates insisted 
that the Vienna conference could point 
the way to more cooperation with those 
nations that until now have only been 
able to eye the heavens. Still, the confer- 
ence seems to have served as a startling 
and sobering reminder to the USS. of the 
genuine doubts and suspicions on the part 
of nations around the world about super- 
power activities in space. 
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Music 





Songs of Sad Experience 





Ts year so far: Richard and Linda 
Thompson, British musicians of for- 
midable gifts and marginal celebrity, re- 
lease their sixth album, Shoot Out the 
Lights. It is a record that has no contem- 
porary equal for surpassing a particularly 
difficult goal: working the simple trage- 
dies of the everyday into the stuff of folk 
legend, and letting the stories flow 
through melodies that seem to have been 
tapped from some deep Celtic wellspring. 
| The music, fresh, strong and startling, has 








Linda and Richard during a break in their U.S. tour: The end of an extraordinary partnership? 


The Thompsons create a powerful LP out of a broken marriage 


is between the partners now the usual por- 
tion of blame and bitterness and confu- 
sion. All the clarity comes in Richard’s 
music. He sings: “It’s so hard to find/ 
Who’s going to cure/ The Heart of a Man 
in Need.” Linda sings: “It’s only the pain/ 
That’s keeping you sane/ And gives you 
the mind to travel on.” And together: “Let 
me ride on/ The Wall of Death/ . . . This 
is the nearest/ To being alive.” 

Shoot Out the Lights seems at times to 
be not so much a record at all as a kind of 





ancient reverberations and contemporary 
overtones. Each song has the clenched 
power and pitiless clarity of a Francis Ba- 
con painting. 

Shoot Out the Lights does not get 
heavy air play or make a dent in the 
charts—pitiless clarity not being a com- 
modity eagerly sought in the Top 40—but 
it receives reverential notices. It also gets 
the Thompsons to America, Richard’s 
first real visit in ten years, Linda’s first 
ever. Their appearances become events. 
They are rites of passage for novitiates, 
acts of communion for initiates. The 
Thompsons in performance put on shows 
of acetylene brilliance, but these events 
for them are something else entirely. 
They are an ending. 

The marriage has run aground. Fur- 
ther collaborations are uncertain. Shoot 
| Out the Lights may have to stand as the 
summing up of one of the most extraordi- 
nary creative partnerships in rock. There 











Everyday tragedies as the stuff of folk legend, melodies from a deep Celtic wellspring. 


Pirandellian reflecting pool. Are the 
songs refractions of a fractured relation- 
ship, or are the Thompsons re-enacting 
and reliving the songs? Is it life that is 
caught in the chorus, or the people? 
“Richard has a very spiritual side of him,” 
Linda explains. “I think in a lot of ways 
he is scared of the nonspiritual side of 
him, so he tends to gravitate toward some- 
thing that’s spiritual to help him from go- 
ing completely over the top. He just does 
everything with a vengeance, with a ven- 
geance.” The memory of a line from the 
Thompsons’ Did She Jump or Was She 
Pushed? dances across the conversation 
(“She used to live life with a vengeance”) 
as Linda continues, “He was a vegetarian 
for years and years and wouldn’t wear 
leather. Then he became a Muslim, and 
we had to go to this Islamic commune in 
London and give all our money away, give 
all our clothing away. And now he loves 
this woman. With a vengeance.” 
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Two of Richard’s older songs are 
translations of Arabic poetry, but the tone 
of Shoot Out the Lights is distinctly secular 
and its power very much of the immediate 
present. With a vengeance. “I am not pes- 
simistic, I am not obsessed by death, I 
don’t believe in fatalism,”’ Thompson in- 
sists. “I am an outside observer, like a 
journalist.” Nevertheless, these observa- 
tions seem drawn from inside himself. 
The album’s title cut, for example, is a 
bone-chilling evocation of metropolitan 
madness, a song full of abrupt violence 
and long shadows of empty city streets. 
It's Just the Motion is about drowning, lit- 
erally and figuratively, slipping off from 
life at the bottom of the sea. 

That song, quiet, terrifying and seduc- 
tive, is like a lullaby of doom, but it has 
the flavor of an old ballad. Indeed, 
Thompson's apprenticeship as part of the 
seminal! English folk-rock band Fairport 
Convention provides a kind of melodic 
continuity with the past. “Folk doesn’t 
mean anything any more,” he says. “Our 
strongest roots are in British and Celtic 
traditional music. In terms of song struc- 
ture, we come out of the Scottish ballad 
form more than anything else. But what 
we play is rock and roll.” Thompson, son 
of a Scotland Yard detective who played 
guitar in police bands (“He wasn’t good. 
I’m sure he won't mind my saying that”), 
spent his boyhood listening to early rock 
coming from his sister's bedroom and 
from the café down the street. He met 
Linda more than a decade ago, through a 
mutual friend in Fairport Convention, the 
late Sandy Denny. 

Linda, the daughter of a vaudevillian 
who billed herself “Vera Love, Specialty 
Dancer” (“I'd be scared to ask her what 
‘specialty dancer’ meant; it may have 
been something risqué,” Linda says), had 
grown up outside Glasgow and had never 
had a singing lesson or any overriding in- 
terest in the musical life. “I’m one of 


| those idiots who will do what the man I'm 


involved with does,” she says. “If Richard 


| had been a bricklayer, I would have been 





a fantastic bricklayer.” No question, she 
is a fantastic singer. Not trained, not 
technical, she has a clear tone and 
a dramatic delivery that drives every song 
to the limit, Others may be more pol- 
ished, but none can surpass her punch. 
Linda Thompson may be rock’s best 
woman singer. 

For the present, she will be a singer 
without a band. Richard is in California 
preparing for a September solo tour. Lin- 
da has gone back to London, where she 
has taken charge of the three children and 
has a singing role at the National Theater 
in a dramatization of Don Quixote star- 
ring Paul Scofield. Without benefit of act- 
ing lessons or experience, she should still 
be finding some familiar territory. The 
Don, after all, also knew about the weight 
of dreams. — By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Denise Worrell/New York 
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Unforgettable. 


The = that san o life. [he play that felt 


your feelings. The ballet that moved you to 
dance. Feelings never forgotten. Color added to 
lite through art. And the Mid-America Arts 
Alliance helps in creating this magical bond 
between artists and audiences. By touring 
everything from the San Francisco. Ballet to 
Hal Holbrook 
to the Londen 
Symphony, 







\r 


produced a PBS program _ 

to share the music of Mid "Ament a 
with the whole country And Phillips fetrotedin 
supports MAAA. Because the arts fill some of 
the most beautiful pages in your life. “YY 


For more information write the Mid-America Arts Alliance, Suite 550, 20 West Ninth Street, Kansas City, MO 64105. 














COVER STORY 


The New Ideal 
Of Beauty 





It's taut, toned and coming on strong 


aa ake a muscle, son.” 
A sunny summertime 

acid vision out of the Norman 
Rockwell past. Dad, mid- 

die-aged, healthy and proud, wears the 
smile of a successful Little League coach. 
Bobby or Timmy or Pete, a freckle-faced 


9 or 10, crooks his slim arm and strains to | 


pop that first bicep. To the side is a Betty 
Crocker mom, beaming at her new young 
man. And off in the back, pug nose sniff- 
ing in disdain, is Kid Sis. “Boys’ games!” 
her elfin derision seems to say. “Showing 
you're strong. Proving yourself. Making a 
muscle—eeeeeuuuuu!” 

You've come a long way, sister. The 
gym classes you skipped at school now 
form a significant part of your adult enter- 
tainment. You are working hard, playing 
hard, making yourself hard and strong 
The sports for which you were once only a 
cheerleader now serve as your after-work 
recreation and, thanks to Title LX, part of 
your school-age daughter’s curriculum. 
Spurred by feminism’s promise of physi- 


| stripped of its old layers of makeup, looks 


| adipose tissue, looks more sinuous. It is a 


cal, domestic and economic freedom, you | 
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have done what few generations of wom- 
en have dared or chosen to do. You have 
made muscles—a body of them—and it 
shows. And you look great. 

As a comely byproduct of the fitness 
phenomenon, women have begun literally 
to reshape themselves, and with them- 
selves, the American notion of female 
beauty. At home or on the beach or by the 
office water cooler, a new form is emerg- 
ing. It may be slimmer than before, but it is 
surely stronger. It may be massive or pe- 
tite, but it is always graceful. The face, 





more natural. The frame, deprived of some 


body made for motion: for long, purposeful 
strides across the backcourt, through the 
mall, into the boardroom. It is a body that 
speaks assurance, in itself and in the wom- 
an who, through will power and muscle 
power, has created it. It is not yet, and may 


Grace in action: Becky Sheehan on the court 





in Dayton; Beth Edens on a Houston track; 
Doreen Dahistrom lifts weights in Chicago 
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never be, for everybody, but for many men 
this feminine physical assurance can be 
galvanizing; there can be an allure to 
equality. Women, liberated from the cour- 
tesan’s need to entice, have become more 
enticing. To be in condition is not only 
healthy, it issexy—and inseparable from a 
strength of the self and the spirit. 

There are aspects of the new woman 
in a rising generation of athletes and ac- 
tresses: the powerful neck and shoulders 
of Dancer Sandahl Bergman, the huge 
forearm of Tennis Champ Martina Na- 
vratilova, the mesa-flat stomach of Ac- 
tress Mariel Hemingway, the sinewy 
“thunder thighs” of Marathoner Gayle 
Olinekova, the eloquently articulated 
back muscles of Track Star Patrice Don- 
nelly. But these are not changeable parts 
on the latest model of Barbie doll. The 
new body is to be seen and appreciated in 
the sum and the movement of its parts, 
the most important of which may be the 
brain that determined to shape them. 

In the old days, when women’s shapes 
were expected to be either pillows or 
posts, today’s muscular woman might 
have been considered a freak. No more 
Says the 5-ft. 104%-in. Mariel, who played 
a budding track star in the movie Person- 
al Best: “My height puts me really our 
there, so 1 exercise as much as possible. 
With exercise you get strength and grace 
The strength makes you self-assured. The 
grace makes you more feminine.” At 5 ft 
7% in. and 143 Ibs., Navratilova is a Mail- 
lol sculpture with a ferocious court sense. 
“I was born with this body,” she says. 
“When I was two years old, I already had 
little biceps. As a kid in Czechoslovakia, I 
felt out of place. But the attitude toward 





Dr. Frances Conley, poised with her javelin in 
Palo Alto; Gail Eisen striking a pose in 
Manhattan; Lisa Yeager skating in Atlanta 








women’s bodies has changed, and I grew 
into my body. Now I wouldn’t change it 
for anything.” 

Across the world from Czechoslova- 
kia, in Toronto, Olinekova had felt the 
same childhood alienation: “I was a me- 
somorphic woman growing up in an en- 
domorphic world. That look—fleshy and 
round with curves in all the right places— 
was a product of genes. You were born 
with it or you weren’t. Today’s beauty is 
heaven sent but earth improved. Women | 
are making themselves stronger and ap- 
preciating it in other women. Two years 
ago, when I'd run down the street in my 
bikini, it was the men who'd be crashing 
their cars into telephone poles. Now the 
women look and go crazy. ‘Look at those 
legs!’ they shout. “Way to go!’ ”’ 





t is the way those aristocrats of physi- 

cal culture, the modern and ballet 

dancers, have always gone. Says Im- 

presario Paul Taylor: “The dancer's 
body is superb as a functioning instru- 
ment to accomplish physical feats.” Deb- 
bie Allen, who plays a dance teacher and 
serves as choreographer on the NBC-TV 
series Fame, sees dancing as “a precision 
art. Doing the things your body might not 
want to do keeps your mind alert and ele- 
vated.’ And, as Choreographer Patricia 
Birch (Grease) notes, “other people are 
admiring dancers’ bodies to the point of | 
emulating them. Muscles have become 
the status symbol of fitness.” 

As a symbol of status, health or sex 
appeal, the strong body is a sensible 
goal—and not only for those women 
whose livelihoods depend on the rigorous 
care and feeding of their bodies. Jane 
Doe, as well as Jane Fonda, is making a 
good habit out of exercise, sport and 
weight lifting, and has the new body to 
prove it. Lisa Yeager, 23, is a secretary at 
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an Atlanta bank and a cheerleader for the 
Atlanta Hawks basketball team. “A well- 
toned body shows me that a woman cares 
enough about herself to improve herself. I 
exercise because it makes me feel good, 
not because of how men react to it.” Says 
Gail Eisen, 40, a producer at CBS News in 
New York and co-author of The Pilates 
Method of Physical and Mental Condi- 
tioning: “Just being thin isn’t pretty any 
more. Now beauty is the vibrancy of 
someone who’s got blood rushing through 
her body from exercise. To be beautiful 
you have to be healthy. And to be healthy 
you have to exercise.” 

That is just what the physically active 
woman is doing, while maintaining a full- 
time successful career. Dr. Frances Con- 
ley, 42, is a Palo Alto, Calif., brain sur- 
geon who trades in her scalpel for a 
javelin once a week. Beth Edens, 31, is 
usually on the move as a sales representa- 
tive for a Houston printing company but 
still finds time to keep in shape with aero- 
bic-exercise classes. “It’s mental health,” 
she says. “If it helps me physically, fine. 
But most of all it’s a release.” 


ost nights after work, Chicago 

Secretary Doreen Dahlstrom, 

24, goes to lift weights at the 

Diamond Gym. And what be- 

gins as an off-hours fancy can mature into 

a career, as proved by Becky Sheehan, 35, 

of Dayton. “I grew up thinking that to be 

attractive to men, I should be soft, femi- 

nine and caked in cosmetics,” she recalls. 

“But when I was 25, I took up tennis and 

got hooked. The arm muscles tennis built 

up looked pretty neat, I thought. So I 

started weight lifting. Now I teach aero- 

bics and tennis, and I have a new idea of 
the attractive woman: me.” 

Though the fitness craze is still mostly 

a middle- and upper-middle-class phe- 

nomenon, the fit look has nothing elitist 

about it. It represents an attainable ideal 
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| for all ages, races, walks of life. It requires | 
little more than the will to work at them. | 
Argues Body Builder Rachel McLish: 
“You have a simple choice of what to put 
on your bones: fat or muscle. Working out 
is a positive addiction.” It may also be the | 
means to that elusive, seductive goal: a 
prolonged, vital youth. “The fitness busi- 
ness,” suggests Novelist-Critic Wilfrid 
Sheed, “is about sex and immortality. By 
toning up the system you can prolong 
youth, just about finesse middle age and 
then, when the time comes, go straight 
into senility.” 

There are those who think senility, or 
at least softheadedness, may have already 
arrived with the strong and healthy look. 
“Women are in danger of turning in on 
themselves, becoming emotionally mus- 
cle-bound,” says Jon Wilkman, a Los An- 
geles producer of documentaries for cable 
TV. “We've entered an age of mental and 
physical narcissism. Originally, man built 
a strong body to do work. Now women are 
building their bodies just to look good. Is 
that enough? Does beauty stop at the skin 
line? For this kind of woman, it does. She 
will be sitting alone, in an empty room, | 
with her perfect body.” Calvin Trillin, 
The New Yorker journalist and humorist, 
wonders whether this new ideal woman is | 
only a media spin-off from the popularity 
of Jane Fonda and her bestselling Work- 
out Book (see box page 75). “For the public 
good,” Trillin says, “the more people who 
can lift the end of a car off the ground in 
case of trouble, the better. But I’m not 
sure I see any other advantages to it. | 
Speaking as one whose muscles don’t rip- 
ple, I feel confident in proclaiming that 
this too shall pass and that our natural in- | 
clination toward sloth will reassert itself.” 

That would be just fine to many men, | 
and not a few women, with more tradition- 
al ideas of female beauty. Insists Beverly 
Sills, the diva who now runs the New York 
City Opera: “There is a growing strength 
in women, but it’s in the forehead, not the 
forearm. Men will always be attracted to 
women with nice soft arms and a fleshy bo- 
som.” Playboy magazine’s 1982 Playmate 
of the Year, Shannon Tweed, is about the 
same height and weight as Mariel Hem- 
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The effort and the results: the exercise guru shapes up in her Workout studio; the movie star preens in On Golden Pond 


On Golden Fonda 


ane Fonda has made more than her share of controversial 

scenes, in the movies and in the headlines, but none has 
quite matched a certain sylvan sequence in On Golden Pond. 
Shestandson the edge ofa dock in Squam Lake, N.H., her body 
firm and svelte, her skin as burnished as an Indian totem, her 
bikini two bright tattoos. A shiver or two later, she has back- 
flipped off the dock and sliced into the cold water. As senti- 
mental drama, the moment is effective; as cinema, it is unre- 
markable; as a display of new-fashioned star quality, it is 
radiant. But, oh, the ruckus it raised, as the movie reeled sur- 
prisingly toward blockbuster status last winter and spring. No 
audience could watch Jane without murmuring in tones of 
awe, “Look at that tan!” “Look at that tone!” Fonda’s critics 
took a different view. “She has a body like wood,” one man 
said. “You don’t want to stroke her, you want to sand her 
down.” Dale Pollock, a reporter for the Los 
Angeles Times, complained, “That scene is 
supposed to be the climax of the film. Instead, 
it’s a commercial for Jane Fonda's Workout 
Book.” 

If so, the commercial did its job. Work- 
out (Simon & Schuster, $18.95), published 
the month On Golden Pond was released, 
has had 31 weeks on the New York Times 
nonfiction bestseller list (No. | for 21 
weeks). The book has become the focus fora 
baby conglomerate that mints money by 
marketing Fonda's exercise ideology. A 90- 
min. video cassette showing Fonda and the 
workout instructors performing the regimen 
retails for $59.95; a two-record album of 
mellow-rock exercises has made the Top 40; 
her Workout studios are now in Beverly 
Hills, Encino and San Francisco and will be 
Opening up in other large cities. At the Bev- 
erly Hills center, housewives and secretaries 
mingle with Hollywood actresses, such as 
Kate Jackson, Ali MacGraw and Jill Clay- 
burgh, spending $6 per hr. to perform ham- 
string stretches, buttocks lifts and donkey 
kicks. Occasionally, Fonda supervises the 
workouts—in those intervals when she is 
not acting in a movie or producing one, tour- 
ing the talk shows, raising her two daugh- 
ters, or promoting the campaign of her hus- 
band Tom Hayden for a California state 
assembly seat this fall. At 44, she is at the 
top of both her profession and her form. 

Fonda is an ace saleswoman for her pro- 
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she has reflected changing fashions in dressand image, politics 
and physique. In the '40s she was a movie star’s brat, going 
chubby and haywire, while her father Henry played love 
scenes and went to war, In the late 50s Jane wasa Voguecover 
girl, fresh out of Vassar and mummified in heavy makeup. The 
early '60s saw her as Hollywood's all-American ingénue in 
Tall Storyand Sunday in New York. A few years later, her then 
husband Roger Vadim retooled her intoa European sex sym- 
bolas Barbarella. By the early ‘70s she wasa scrawny, scraggly 
Hanoi Jane, the ardent activist who visited the Viet Cong, 
turned up at Black Panther rallies, and cheered on the Indians 
who occupied Alcatraz, earning contumely for herself and an 
Oscar for her performance in Klute. 

What a difference a decade makes. Jane’s clenched fist, 
once the angry sign language for radical power, now helps 
form a taut bicep. She has become a role model for mid-life 
American women, as well as a gutsy advocate of causes like 
equal pay. She charms listeners from Malibu to Donahue 
with her no-nonsense do-gooding. She may 
be the country’s most visible “liberal”—and 
the most electable, though for now she is 
content to sponsor Hayden’s political career 
by ringing doorbells, and with some sub- 
stantial contributions to his campaign. On 
Golden Pond, which her film company pro- 
duced, not only took in more than $100 mil- 
lion at the box office but served as a public 
celebration of the bond uniting her and her 
father just before his death. She seems glow- 
ingly happy as a wife, a mother and a cot- 
tage industry. 

In her introduction to the Workout 
Book exercises, Fonda performs some of her 
most strenuous handsprings, explaining her 
past. There were the youthful bouts of an- 
orexia nervosa and jags of amphetamine 
popping at Vassar. Prescriptions were ap- 
parently easy to get from incurious doctors. 
Later came attempts to meet Hollywood's or 
Paris’ standards of sex appeal. “In an effort 
to conform to the sought-after female im- 
age,” she writes, “I abused my health, 
starved my body and ingested heaven- 
knows-what chemical drugs. I took diuretics 
for almost 20 years, almost half my lifetime, 
something that appalls me today.” In this 
sense, Workout is two books: an essay on the 
celebrity as society’s most glamorous victim 
and a guide to salvation through sweat. Fon- 
da’s new eminence suggests another moral 
that this lioness of the left might find ironic. 
She is living proof that two systems can be 
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As Barbarella (1968) 


made to pay off: workouts and capitalism. 
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ingway, but her contours are different—in 
the soft lines and curves that her beau, 
Publisher Hugh Hefner, finds so attrac- 
tive. She will not try to change: “I think 
you can get too muscular. I’m not the jeal- 
ous type, but I'd be jealous of a woman 
with drop-dead curves rather than of a 
woman with an athletic build. Somewhere 
there is a happy medium between Fonda 
and Dolly Parton.” 

It may be a question of physical 
strength: men are supposed to have it, and 
women aren’t. “Anything that sweats, or 
has sweated, or is about to sweat does 
not interest me sexually,” says John 
McGrath, an Atlanta sportswriter. “I also 
have a hard time being attracted to any- 
one who can beat me up.” Paul Corkery, a 
Los Angeles novelist, thinks the strong 
woman is chasing form without the func- 
tion: “It’s as if they're all in training for 
the Olympics. They’re all muscled up 
with nowhere to go.” 


omen can move proudly into 

the security of their new bod- 

ies—they can jog into shape, 

lift weights for body tone, wear 
themselves out in the disco bliss of Jazzer- 
cise. But what about men? “Jazzercise is a 
blowout,” one Atlanta woman says. “Re- 
member the first dances you went to, 
where all the girls ended up dancing with 
| other girls because the boys couldn’t 
dance? So this gives me a chance to dance, 
which my husband hasn’t done since our 
wedding. But my husband still won’t 
dance. Come to think of it, I’m back to 
dancing with the girls. Haven’t made 
much progress in the past 25 years, have 
I?” Wendy May, 34, who teaches aerobics 
in Atlanta, might argue that progress 
comes first, then the education of the re- 
calcitrant male: “The discovery is not that 
it’s sexy to be healthy but that it feels 
good. I think most men are frightened by 
muscles, maybe even by fitness. Now, 
though, I don’t think they have a choice. 
They may as well decide it’s sexy, because 
it’s here.” 

The new body is here, and men may 
decide it is sexy for one basic reason: it 
can enhance sex. When Olivia Newton- 
John sold millions of records purring, 
“Let’s get physical,” she wasn’t talking 
only about push-ups. A woman who is 
more aware of her physicality will proba- 
bly be more aware of her sexuality. The 
inspiration of the fitness gurus was to set 
exercise to the disco beat and make the 
regimen fun; sex is, after all, a form of ex- 
ercise for two. Says Helen Gurley Brown, 
who, as editor of Cosmopolitan, is paid to 
think about Topic A: “Women are be- 
coming real sexual athletes now. Health 
gives women stamina that allows them to 
give full range to their sex drive.” 

Patrice Donnelly, 32, is a professional 
athlete who displayed her acting ability 
and an intense sexuality in Personal Best. 
Her director, Robert Towne, says that 
Donnelly received mail from both men 
and women. “Patrice has the sleek active 
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The corseted beauty: Lillie Langtry in 1882 





| The sultry milkmaid: Marilyn Monroe in 1952 
And then the hourglass shattered. 
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body I find beautiful,” says Towne. “Her 
grace matches any ballerina’s.”” Donnelly 
runs two to four miles three times a week 
and lifts weights three times a week for 
three-hour sessions. The results show: her 
5-ft. 8Y%-in., 127-lb. frame has only 8% 
body fat (a woman of average size carries 
about 20%). “Men have always loved my 
body,” says Donnelly. “My boyfriend 
loves to show it off. He’ll say to friends, 
“Hey, watch Patrice flex!’ But I exercise 
for the inside and the outside. The more 
athletic I am, the more feminine I feel.” 
Where body prophets like Patrice 
Donnelly dare to tread, ingenious profi- 
teers are sure to follow. The sexy-fit look 
has generated a booming business. Pop 
songs like Newton-John’s Physical and 
Diana Ross’s Work That Body scampered 
up the charts. Exercise records have bro- 
ken out of the vanity-house ghetto: Mick- 
ey’s Mousercise has sold more than 
350,000 copies. New magazines like Fit 
and New Body are preaching an enlight- 
ened narcissism. Fitness gurus, from 
Richard Simmons to Kathy Smith to that 
rock-hard perennial Jack LaLanne, start 
the TV day with exhortations to slim 





| down and tone up. At the movies, the new 


actresses are quirky and resourceful, and 
so are the characters they play. “The old 
image of a star actress,” says Larry Mark, 
vice president of production at Para- 
mount Pictures, “was of a beautiful wom- 
an lounging in her peignoir, popping bon- 
bons while she painted her toenails. Now 
it’s a taut body in shorts doing jumping 
jacks. Juiciness is out; angularity is in.” 
Actresses used to publish breathy 
memoirs; today they write about deep- 
breathing exercises. Victoria Principal, 
who plays J.R. Ewing's saintly sister-in- 
law on Dallas, has been a fitness buff for 
years. “In my publicity photos they used 
to air-brush the muscles out of my arms,” 
says Principal, who jogs up a mountain 
three times a week. Now she has her re- 
venge: The Body Principal is soon to hit 
the bookstores, where it will join the doz- 
ens of other glossy guides like Jane Fon- 
da’s—on weight lifting and weight reduc- 
ing, on holistic medicine and pregnancy 
therapy—that crowd the special display 
tables devoted to the fitness fashion. 





he traditional glamour industries, 

which might have suffered when 

the new woman jogged back to na- 

ture, have found ways to adapt 
Says Actress Valerie Harper, who as TV’s 
Rhoda Morgenstern lost weight and grew 
muscles while the home audience 
watched: “Now you can buy $50,000 
worth of the no-makeup look.” That look 
is an increasingly profitable part of the 
clothing industry: Danskin, leading man- 
ufacturer of tights and leotards, does 
about $100 million in sales annually. In 
the Sunbelt, where warm weather dis- 
courages women from buying next sea- 
son’s Paris original, jock chic is rampant. 
With men and women flaunting tanned, 
exercised bodies, the fashion is sports- 
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wear: headbands, tank tops, jogging 
shorts and running shoes. In offices and at 
informal dinner parties, the high-casual 
look has become acceptable. Exercise 
togs appear in the windows of a Rodeo 
Drive boutique; and at night, on Sunset 
Strip, young prostitutes parade in gym 
shorts and leg warmers. 

Even that last outpost of anorexia, the 
modeling agency, is being renovated into 
a new-woman spa. Observes Eileen Ford, 
who runs her own top agency in New 
York City: “Models used to look fragile, 
plucking their eyebrows and wearing 
pancake makeup. God, they looked terri- 
ble! Now I get girls in here who are so fit 
they’ve got legs like Muhammad Ali. 
That’s not ideal either, but it’s part of 
the °80s look: a firm body, healthy 
hair and skin, and a look of serene § 
determination in the eyes. Today, 
health is beauty. You can’t have one 
without the other.” 

It was not ever thus. Though a 
3rd century A.D. Sicilian mosaic re- 
veals an astonishing modern wom- 
an—bikini-clad and sporting a pair 
of barbells—women rarely exercised 
to keep themselves in shape or style. 
Too often they simply mutilated their 
bodies. For a thousand years Chinese ™ 
women bound their feet so tightly ‘» 
that a natural “high heel” was 
formed, and toes were twisted irre- 
versibly under the arch; African 
women used discs to form platypus 
lips; in Burma, tribeswomen encir- 
cled their necks with so many heavy 
metal rings that the vertebrae would _ 
separate. In the early 19th century, 
English fashion in female bodies was 
ethereal, emaciated; a tubercular fra- 
gility was considered attractive. 
Women subsisted on a diet of vinegar 
and belladonna to achieve the Pre- 
Raphaelite “fatal slimness.” The | 
crowning, confining glory of Victori- _ 
ana was the whalebone corset, which | ~ 
gave Actress Lillie Langtry her “ide- 
al” 38-18-38 measurements, and 
which sometimes displaced internal 
organs. For some women, that was 


removal of their lower ribs. 

A century ago, the present revolution 
began. Women took up three new sports: 
bicycling, roller skating and tennis. On 
the tennis court or the open road, there 
was a physical liberation of sorts. A few 
years later, when the movies were born, 
requiring motion, the images were avail- 
able for all to see: the energy of the human 
figure, the equality of male and female 
movie stars, the athletic heroism of ac- 
tresses like Pearl White and Annette Kel- 
lermann. From the new ideal of bodies in 
motion came an original 20th century fig- 
ure: the energized woman, ready to ex- 
press her potential in physical activity. 

For the next 60 years, the movies 
would shape and reflect the evolving form 
of this new woman. The smart working- 
girl heroines of °30s comedy—Carole 
Lombard, Barbara Stanwyck, Rosalind 








not enough: in pursuit of the hour- “Getting physical” in ancient Sicily: a 
glass figure they underwent surgical Stronger than fashions like Deely Bobbers and E.T. 





Russell, Jean Arthur—did not so much 
display their bodies as move comfortably 
in them, telegraphing their belief that 
they were a match for any man. In the 
"40s and ‘50s, the bazooka buxomness of 
Jane Russell, Marilyn Monroe and Jayne 
Mansfield marked a reaction against 
equality; here was the milkmaid as sultry 
pinup. Now the hourglass is shattered. 
Says George Hurrell, the portrait photog- 
rapher who for 60 years has celebrated 
Hollywood’s full-figured stars: “In the 
"30s everything was round. It gave a body 
shape and shadow. Today, actresses are 
rid of hips and thighs and even busts.” 

In the real world, equally obvious 
changes were taking hold. The twin de- 
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mands of feminism and a new imperial 
economy paroled the American woman 
from her domestic cage. With the Pill, 
technology undermined conservative mo- 
rality. Couples could have only as many 
children as they wanted, or no children at 
all. Freedom from the biological impera- 
tive has been followed by an economic 
imperative: earning her way, single or 
married. More than half of all American 
women—indeed, more than half the US. 
married mothers—are in the labor force. 
There a woman must collaborate and 
compete with men, as other men do, as a 
peer. She is dressing and shaping her 
body to fit the new fashion of equality. 
With that fashion comes confidence. 
Raquel Welch, striding the Broadway 
stage and looking sensational at 41, ob- 
serves other women walking down Man- 
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hattan or Malibu streets. Says she: “I get 
the feeling that women enjoy being wom- 
en more. The whole message is to be hap- 
py in your own skin.” Notes New York 
Times Op-Ed Page Editor Charlotte Cur- 
tis: “What is really strong about the new 
woman is her fearlessness. She’s standing 
up in a way she never used to,” 

She is teaching her own daughters to 
stand even straighter and stronger. “Con- 
ceptions of beauty start in the family,” says 
Harvard Psychologist Jackie Zilbach, 
“and they start very young. Little girls tend 
to follow their mothers’ notions of beauty.” 
The previous generation of mothers had 
not put much store in exercise, for them- 
selves or their children. But members of 


made their own bodies, and are en- 
couraging their lithe young daughters 
* tostart from scratch. In Chicago, new 
mothers are flexing the arms and legs 
of their month-old babies in an infant 
aerobics course. By the time they 
grow up, after a youth of exercise and 
= competition encouraged at home and 
> at school, these girls will have ac- 
quired naturally the bodies their 
** mothers fought to shape. 


woman is only this summer's fash- 
ion, like Deely Bobbers and E.T., 
: and that most women will soon 
.. tire of sweating themselves into fight- 
ing shape. The disco beat at the local 
health club may begin to sound as 
* monotonous as the old metronome; 
muscular aerobicians will resent being 
* mistaken for football players; Jane 
Fonda will find herself another cause 
and let her deltoids go to flab. 
Throughout history, women have 
been alternately starved and stuffed, 
and no one can guarantee that next 
year's body heroine won't be Dolly 
Parton. But to imagine this is to ig- 
nore the strides the contemporary 
woman has taken in the past dozen 
. years and the good sense she has 
_ shown in achieving her new status. 
Medicine has made her more aware 
of how her body works. The fitness 
phenomenon has proved she has the 
capacity to make it work. Her new 
sense of self-assurance has convinced her 
that strength—of the body, mind and 
will—is beautiful. 

That charming chauvinist Charles 
Baudelaire said that woman should em- 
ploy artifice to “rise above nature.” New 
York Poet Carol Muske, 35, takes a dif- 
ferent view, and eloquently defends the 
strong, smart female. “Woman is nature,” 
Muske says, “Her body is like lightning: it 
looks pleasing—and it can run a toaster. 
And her new beauty comes from the fact 
that there is no more shame, no hiding of 
the ‘mysteries’ of the female body. Now 
she can bare it, muscle it, do anything 
with, to, and for it she chooses. The new 
beauty is possibility—what women can 
become.” — By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles and 
Denise Worrell/New York 


Fa be argued that the strong 
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The Shapes of Things That Were 





heatrical movies, when they finally 

show up on television, have been treat- 
ed like certain kinds of blue jeans: they 
| have been shrunk to fit. No matter that the 
pay cable service promises the whole mov- 
ie, just as it was shown in theaters. Never 
mind that free TV boasts of showing the 
same feature complete and uncut. No mat- 
ter what station you watch, or how much 
you lay out for special cable channels, you 
are not seeing the complete movie. It may 
| not have any scenes missing, but chances 
are it has been reframed, rephotographed 
and in essence redirected, to fit 
onto the home screen. 

Back in the palmy days of 
Hollywood, movies were al- 
most always made in one 
shape, a box that was 1.33 times 
as wide as it was high. But in the 
early ‘50s, competition from 
television (whose screen shape 
is a narrower 1.23 to 1) brought 
box office desperation and 
technological innovation. Hol- 
lywood started turning out 
films in CinemaScope and oth- 
er processes that virtually dou- 
bled the width of the movie 
screen. The point was to give 
audiences an experience that 
they literally could not see on 
their small screens at home. 
But when the studios learned to 
stop worrying and love TV asa 
huge and unquenchable mar- 
ket for their films, one problem 
remained: how to squeeze those 
big movies into that little box. 

The first solution was to 
show only the center of the 
wide-screen frame. The trou- 
ble was that anything or anyone on the 
sides of the frame was ignominiously de- 





scene, dialogue would get turned into 


commercial movies like Advise and Con- 
sent would be transformed into weird 


site sides of the picture as the camera fo- 
cused on a table between them. Other 
solutions, like cutting from the right side 
of a frame to the left within what was 
originally one shot, were so dislocating 
that they induced brief spells of mal de 
mer. The current way to cope, called pan- 
ning and scanning, is a great deal more 
sophisticated and rather less noticeable, 
but the viewer still comes up short. 
Essentially, panning and scanning re- 
quires a technician to isolate a portion of 
the wide-screen action, recopy it onto 





tape or film and discard whatever else | 


leted. Actors would be dropped from a | 








mystifying soliloquies, and mainstream | 


avant-garde exercises in which the disem- | 
bodied voices of actors floated from oppo- | 


_ Wide-screen movies get sliced at the sides for TV 


around it does not fit. In the process, 20% 
to 60% of the original image can be lost. 
The pan-and-scan technician moves opti- 
cally over the film, creating tracking shots 
the director never intended; he can also 
delete, by necessity or miscalculation, vi- 
tal pieces of visual information. 

In one of the most magical moments 
of Steven Spielberg’s Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind, scientists stare in un- 
ashamed wonder at the first appearance 
of a little space creature. In the 1981 tele- 
vision version, they just stared: the space 





of the screen to the other, leaving a nar- 
| row black border at top and bottom and 





tury-Fox’s vice president of engineering 
and video technology, insists, “My experi- 
ence is that directors are not interested in 
the pan-and-scan transfer session.” 

There is a simple alternative to all 
this—‘“better, but still not perfect,” in 
Stanley Kubrick’s words—which involves 
masking the top and bottom of the trans- 
mitted TV image and showing the film in 
what the industry calls “the letterbox for- 
mat.” The image stretches from one side 


losing only the extreme sides of the frame. 
This technique reasonably preserves the 
director’s original compositions. Europe- 
an television has been using such masking 
for years, but American television has re- 
mained leery. “It’s dreadful,” says a Cine- 
max executive. In 1981, ac- 

cording to the executive, when 

HBO acceded to Woody Al- 

len’s request that it show his | 
Manhattan masked, viewer re- 

sponse was negative: “You just 

can't laugh at Woody Allen 

e when he’s only 1% inches tall.” 
Aesthetics aside, no US. 

video outlet, network or cable, 

has ever made a_ sustained 

i effort to show films masked. 

- Nor have more than a few 
manufacturers of pre-recorded 

video cassettes provided a 
masked version of a film. The 
supposition seems to be that 
the viewer neither cares nor 








creature was cut out of the picture. “It was 
a disaster,” Spielberg recalls. “It looked 
worse than the super-8 movies I make 
myself.” Says Stanley Kubrick, whose 
2001 \ost the introduction of the star child 
in its wondrous last sequence to some bad 
panning and scanning in 1977: “It’s a very 
unsatisfactory technique. It destroyed the 
compositional elements and often looks 
like a TV football game when the camera 
follows the man without the ball and has 
to pan back to pick up the key action.” 
Peter Keane, director of quality con- 
trol for Home Box Office, admits that 
panning and scanning is “a series of com- 
promises,” but maintains that “the film 
redirects you. There is always a center.” 
Says Tom McCarthy, senior vice presi- 
dent, post production, at Columbia Pic- 
tures: “Panning and scanning involves 
creative decisions.” Unfortunately, those 
decisions are not made by the creators of 
the movie. Yet Richard Wolfe, 20th Cen- 





Moviegoers saw JoVanFleet — jotices; but the viewer has nev- 

a ean enon in er been presented with an al- 

hetaecs ie East of Ed ternative. During preparations 

Gases Wie ohet wanton wide for the network showing of 

to fit onto a TV screen, the film Close Encounters, Spielberg in- 

was rephotographedinapro- uired about showing the mov- 

cess known as panning and ie masked. He says an ABC ex- 

Result:home view- cutive told him flat out that 

ers saw only one actor ata this was impossible, that FCC 

TIME Otagram by Renee Kien time. regulations did not permit it. 


This is not the case. As an FCC | 
official told TIME, “If I were a licensee, I 
would not be worried about broadcasting 
with masking.” 


ilm makers are already considering al- 

ternatives. Kubrick thinks “the ideal 
solution, extremely simple to do, would be 
for theatrical films once again to be shot 
in the original format that was the stan- 
dard before CinemaScope.”’ Director 
Martin Scorsese is launching a film-pres- 
ervation committee that will attempt to 
ensure, among other things, that “if film 
makers make a picture in ‘Scope, it gets 
shown that way on television.” And Spiel- 
berg, who says that Manhattan looked 
“wonderful” masked, is going to “insist” 
that the next network showing of Close 
Encounters be masked as well. “Maybe 
I've got no contractual right,” he says, 
“and it should be a friendly thing. But I | 
am going to fight.” —By Jay Cocks. | 
Reported by Peter Ainslie/New York 
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Diesel Pickup prices start at $7,095, mfr's sugg. reta 


Once again, Volkswagen delivers. 


Recent e biggest newspaper in In the newspaper business a truck And since they cover rll f 
\klahoma, The D vily klahoman works 365 lays a year Oklahoma ill 69,919 square miles 
es, bought forty Volkswager So the paper wanted the prover f it—they wanted the best mileag 

Diesel Pickups - reliability of a diesel engaging 


pi kup in America. * 
And we were thrilled That eliminated thirty-or ihe 


e models (Wi 1 want to tell someone ir 
After all, there are some forty-six Bundles of newspapers are heavy Cloud Chief, pop. 25, that the truck 
delivering his paper ran out of fuel?) 

So that left just one fruc k 





1ifferent makes and models of 
to pick trom 
Or are there? 


Ours 


pa fi eoge vories with speed, trip lk gtk we 
Actual highway mileage will probably be less.) " 











hen Advertising Executive Todd 
Lief, 47, gave up his four-pack-a- 
day cigarette habit a few years ago, he put 
aside his tobacco money to buy an Apple 
computer. His wife Jo, 44, a Chicago fam- 
ily therapist, supported the idea. At least 
at first. Then she discovered that comput- 
ers, like cigarettes, can be habit forming. 
“He really got into it,” she says. “After a 
while, I felt angry—abandoned. On a sun- 
ny, beautiful day he would sit at the com- 
puter for eight hours straight.” 
Fortunately, Jo has been able to adjust 
to her husband’s obsession. While Todd 
fiddles with the keyboard, she goes out 
with friends, gabs on the phone 
or just immerses herself in a 
bubble bath. Says she: “It gives 
me more time to do what I 
want to do. I'm glad to have 
the independence.” But their 
case may be a happy excep- 
tion. Throughout the nation, 
thousands of couples who have 
survived Monday Night Foot- 
ball, jogging and the ERA de- 
bate are facing a trickier chal- 
lenge. The computer that they 
were told would bring the fam- 
ily closer together may now be 
driving them apart. Says San 
Diego Psychologist Thomas 
McDonald: “They're begin- 
ning to realize they're losing 
their spouses to a machine.” 
McDonald has __ seen 








The Real Apple of His Eye 


How families come apart in the face of the micro invasion 





puter graphics firm. “We don’t plan on 
him for dinner,” she says. “We don’t plan 
on him for anything. He’s kind of a drop- 
in guest.” Says Gary in his defense: “I’m 
in a double bind. The computer gives me 
immediate rewards. I get positive strokes 
every time I solve a problem. On the other 
hand, I enjoy being with my family. But if 
you spend too much time with them, you 
lose your edge in the computer industry.” 
Jerry Gallagher of White Plains, 
N.Y., finds himself, at 48, in the midst of 
divorce proceedings. He has been married 
21 years, is the father of three children 
and vice president of a company that 





ten seconds. As a rule of thumb, Colum- 
nist Art Buchwald has suggested, “For ev- 
ery home computer sold in America, 
there is a computer widow somewhere.” 

“Sports widow, computer widow, you 
name it, that’s me,” says Actress Elaine 

Grant, 25. Three months ago, her hus- 
band brought home a $250 Commodore 
VIC 20. “I have to laugh sometimes,” she 
says. “When friends come, Jerry immedi- 
ately drags them over to show them the 
computer. Some may actually understand 
what’s going on, but most just stand there 
and smile and can’t wait to get away.” 
Jerry, 42, a violinist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and his son David, 9, 
now while away the hours playing games, 
composing music and deciphering com- 
plex programs. “Jerry has begged me to 
show some interest,’ Elaine confesses, 
“but I can’t. It’s ugly. It makes obnoxious 
sorreoporescu noises. It has about 80 zillion 
things stuck to the back of the 
TV. Hair dryers self-destruct 
in my hands, so why should I 
touch the computer?” 

Many women, rather than 
join the computer revolution, 
have hammered out peace 
pacts with their mates. In Palo 
Alto, Calif., a woman who 
spent five years with an Atari 
programmer finally imposed a 
15-minute limit on uninter- 
rupted talk about his work. In 
Atlanta the wife of a former 
camera bug who switched to 
home computers uses travel to 
protect their relationship. Says 
she: “I insist that we go to our 
place at the lake every week- 
end to get him away from the 








enough computer-related dis- 
tress in the past two years to 
design psychological tests to sell to com- 
panies that want to spot victims of the 
new ailment. According to McDonald, 
the sufferers are trying to keep up with 
machines that never sleep and never devi- 
ate from perfect linear logic. “Since hu- 
man relations are neither linear nor logi- 
cal,” he says, “they grow increasingly 
isolated from their families and the whole 
feeling world.” 

The complaint strikes hardest among 
top programmers and systems managers. 
Among the first signs: a cavalier attitude 
toward eating schedules and a leaning to- 
ward late-night emergencies at the office. 
“Often I'd tell my wife I'd be home for 
dinner at 5 o'clock, but the next thing I 
knew, it was 8,” recalls Bob Fagan, a San 
Diego data-processing professional. “I 
was so locked into the technology, so out 
of touch with the emotional part of mar- 
riage, that when we finally separated, it 
was like a freight train coming through 
our living room. I was not prepared.” 

At times, Connie Washam, 32, has 
nearly given up on her husband Gary, 
marketing director for a San Diego com- 


makes portable computers. He feels the 
complexity of the technology contributed 
to his alienation from his family: “It both- 
ers me when I tell my wife we can go to 
256K bytes of memory and it means noth- 
ing to her. I don’t want to be sexist, but 
women don’t understand.” 

Surprisingly, Gallagher’s analysis is 
shared by many professionals. “Comput- 
ers and video games are clearly sexist,” 
says Stanford Psychologist Philip Zim- 
bardo. “The programs feed into the 
learned differences between men and 
women, like mathematics and engineer- 
ing.” Zimbardo believes that increased 
sales of home computers could spread ad- 
diction and its attendant vexations. “As 
more people get involved with computers 
in their everyday lives,” he warns, “we are 
likely to see more of these problems in the 
general population.” 

Right now there are almost 2 million 
personal and home computers in the US., 
and manufacturers will ship nearly 2 mil- 
lion more this year. One company alone, 
Timex, is turning out copies of its $99.95 
computer at the rate of one machine every 
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computer.” 

That would not have 
stopped Bart Voyce. He takes his portable 
computer nearly everywhere, from a New 
Year's Eve party to the roof of his New- 
ark apartment building, where he mixes 
programming with nude sunbathing. He 
threatened to bring it along on his honey- 
moon. “I’m kind of patient,” says Lisa, 
his wife of two months, “but after a while, 
it gets annoying. He'll be programming 
for hours, and I'll be staring at his back. I 
finally got involved in computers just to 
keep up. You can’t let a machine come 
between you.” 

Says Stanford's Zimbardo: “As 
corny as it sounds, we need to re-estab- 
lish family rituals, such as family meals 
with meaningful conversation.” Even 
the most hard-nosed software freak will 
agree in principle, but sometimes it is 
not easy. “I'd sell my computer before 
I'd sell my children,” deadpans Atlantic 
Monthly Editor James Fallows, who 
happily traded in his typist for his word 
processor, “but the kids better watch 
their step.” —By Philip Faflick. 
Reported by Robert T. Grieves/New York and 
Joseph Pilcher/Los Angeles 
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O'Keeffe cozying up to the result of her new interest in an old art form 


Anewly dignified Dali 


As clean and fresh as a 
magenta night sky, Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s canvases have long 
evoked both the energy and the 
purity ofheradopted American 
Southwest. And now, at the age 
of 94, O'Keeffe has turned 
anew to a medium she all but 
abandoned in 1917: sculpture 
Apparently inspired by her as- 
sistant and acolyte, Juan Ham- 
ilton, 36, O'Keeffe finally com- 
pleted Abstraction, an 11-ft 
spiral of painted cast alumi- 
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num. Now on display ina sculp- 
ture show at the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, her 
first major work as a sculptor 
gives her further claim to the ti- 
tle of doyenne of American art 


Another title, the Marques 
de Pubol, has the perfect ring 
for the surreal image of its 





| Miller with research material for his upcoming 


People | 


outré honoree, Salvador Dali, 78 
The artist has been tapped to 
be a member of the Spanish 
nobility by King Juan Carlos, 44 
The honorific (after the Iberi- 
an castle Dali bought for his 
late wife Gala) is not so terrific 
no House of Lords, no special 
privileges. The new marques is 
as contentious as ever, howev- 
er. Last week he reportedly 
claimed that organizers of a 
retrospective had included 80 
bogus canvases in the show 
Pooh to Pubol, says one of the 
organizers, his former personal 
secretary Peter Moore. The 
works are more than surreal, 
they’re real 


Only when he was safely 
atop the Silverthorn Ice Corri- 
dor of 11,452-ft. Mount Atha- 
basca in Alberta could Canadi- 
an Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau, 62, finally take a 
breather during his vacation 
He has been on a two-week 
cross-country trip in a private 
railway car, and from the start 
in Vancouver the Prime Minis- 
ter was met at virtually every 
stop along the way by picket- 
ers, protesters and assorted 
Trudeauphobes, who screamed 
obscenities and lustily pelt- 
ed his railway car with eggs 
and tomatoes. Particularly an- 
noyed by out-of-work demon- 
strators at Salmon Arm, B.C., 
Trudeau responded before TV 
cameras with a monodigital 
gesture that prompted one ob- 
server to note: “Let it never be 
said that the Prime Minister 
refused to lift a finger on behalf 
of the unemployed.” 





Jedi Master's Quizbook 


L Bib pe 
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Trudeau seizing the high ground 


Luke, I have taught you 
many things, my boy. Don't 
tell shaggy Wookie stories, for 
one thing. Also, always be on 
the lookout for a hot book 
property. While you were off 
chasing Princess Leia, Rusty 
Miller, 12, a junior high school 
student in Satellite Beach, Fla., 
came up with The Jedi Mas- 
ter’s Quizbook, a compilation 
of 425 intergalactic questions 
that will have Yoda himself 
scratching his noggin. After 
seeing Star Wars five times 
and The Empire Strikes Back 
six, young Master Rusty spent 
three months compiling his 
collection, which his mother 
typed up. George Lucas, 38, the 
father of us all, approved the 
project, and that means the 
Force will be with it upon pub- 
lication in November. How 
many legs does a Probot have? 
Four—but even I, Obi-Wan 
Kenobi, had to run the films 
through my Betamax for that 
one. As to the others, Luke, 
you must search out the an- 
swers for yourself. 

—By E. Graydon Carter 
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Living 


The Once and Future Train 


It was known in its gilded heyday as 
the train of kings. It also transported in re- 
gal splendor diplomats, divas and duchess- 
es, the beau monde and the demimonde, 
maharajahs, moguls and con men, courte- 
sans, couriers, private eyes and spies 


Thundering across empires to the edge of 


Asia, the Orient Express was the most cele- 
brated train in history. It retired ignobly in 


May 1977, aged 94, a shrunken outcast of 


the hurry-up age. Then, last May, it rose 
again in all its pristine opulence as a regu- 
larly scheduled year-round train luxe, ply- 
ing between London and Venice. The once 
and future train is called the Venice Sim- 
plon Orient-Express (V.S.0.E.). Among re- 
cent passengers on both the south- and 
northbound runs was TIME Senior Writer 
Michael Demarest, who once rode the fa- 
bled express as a boy. His report 


Fr o board this train,” intoned James 
B. Sherwood, “should be an event 
We're not selling transportation.” It is, 
and they're not, thanks largely to Sher- 
wood, 49, a big blue-eyed Kentuckian 
who heads London-based Sea Containers 
Group. It is this profitable containerized 
shipping company (1981 earnings: $35.4 
million) that owns and operates the new 
venture, having acquired and refurbished 
35 old Orient Express cars over five years 
at a cost of $20 million. To emphasize the 
special nature of the inaugural run last 
spring, for example, passengers were en- 
couraged to wear ‘20s finery, and many 
did so. On current trips, passengers often 
don evening clothes for dinner, and the 
champagne, a special V.S.O.E. label bot- 
tled by Laurent Perrier, flows freely. And 
as Sherwood has promised, “The bar- 
salon stays open, and our pianist plays on, 
until the last guest has retired.” “When a 
Broadway baby says good night,” plunks 
Giany Dars at the baby grand piano, “‘it’s 
early in the morning.” 
On the 24-hour, 926-mile London-to- 
Venice trip, the train leaves Victoria Sta- 
tion at 11:44 a.m. each Friday and Sun- 








Photographs for TIME by Peter Jordan 


Europe's fabled Orient Express returns in pristine splendor 


Passenger gazing out of cabin window: the wine cellar on wheels is more than adequate 








day. The northbound V.S.0.E. leaves 
Venice's Santa Lucia Station at 5:25 p.m 
on Saturday and Wednesday. The English 
segment of the train, which does not cross 
the channel, consists of seven chocolate- 
and-cream cars that were built for the old 
Orient Express. They have comfortable 
English names like Audrey and Agatha 
(not for Miss Christie, who wrote Murder 
on the Orient Express) or else daunting 
classical appellations like Perseus and 
Phoenix. Some English passengers are 
greeted by name at Victoria by brown-liv- 
eried Brian Hannaford, an oldtime Pull- 
man chief steward who has also been re- 
stored to service 

Rolling through the viridian Kentish 
countryside, there is time for a leisurely 
lunch, a free, staunchly English repast de- 
signed perhaps to fortify tender tums 
against the Gallic frivolities to follow. At 
Folkestone, passengers board a reserved 
veranda deck on the Sealink cross- 


channel ferry. In 90 minutes passengers | 


are ashore at the great French port of 
Boulogne 

There on the quayside, drawn up like 
grenadiers in gleaming royal-blue livery, 
stand the 17 cars of the Compagnie Inter- 


nationale des Wagons-Lits et des Grands | 


Express Européens. Waxed _ mirror- 


One of the elegant paneled toilets at 





the end of each car: “Every coach had a different story” 


French conductor inspecting train at Boulogne: 


bright, they make up the longest (400 me- 
ters) passenger train in all Europe. Its 
eleven wagons-lits, three restaurant cars 
and bar car, all first class, can accommo- 
date 194 passengers; there are two cars for 






the crew of 30. It may be the greatest dis- | 


play of grandeur the Boulonnais have 
seen since Napoleon and his army gath- 
ered there in 1805 for an invasion of Eng- 
land that never took place 


Ww a silken rustle, like a grande 
dame rising from table, the V.S.O.E. 
slips away at precisely 5:44 p.m. All the 
food loaded on at Boulogne is French, 
save for the croissants, which are deliv- 
ered hot at dawn in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, and are sadly soggy. The chef on 
board is Michel Ranvier, a graduate of the 
renowned Paris restaurant Jamin; he was 
approved by Sherwood, who is the author 
of an excellent gourmet guide to London 
The train’s general manager is Claude 
Ginella, formerly with the Savoy in Rome 
and the Meurice in Paris. 

As the train rushes through steepled 
villages and storied forests, past vine- 
yards, lakes and battlefields, young multi- 
lingual porters, mostly hotel trained, stow 





ss. 





Dinner aboard as the V.S.0.E. rushes through steepled villages and storied forests of France 





a dieplay of grandeur like nothing since Napoleon 





the guests’ bags, bring drinks and tend the 
little coal stoves that provide hot water. 
Attendants also take care of all passport 
formalities. The bubbly flows. People 
meet and chat easily. The meals, whipped 
up in a space hardly bigger than most 
apartment kitchens, include dinner and a 
next-day brunch. They would probably 
earn the rolling restaurant one toque in 
the Gault-Millau Guide. After dinner, 
Chef Ranvier gives one impressed guest 
his recipe for /e foie gras de canard cuit 
naturellement. At brunch, rocketing 
through the broad plains of northern Ita- 
ly, there is an exceptional dish of small 
chickens with Albufera sauce. The wine 
cellar on wheels is more than adequate 
The train pulls into Venice at 12:52 p.m 

Since the inaugural run, which was 
sped on its way by a 25-man band of the 
Coldstream Guards, the passenger list has 
included English lords and ladies, show- 
biz aristocrats and crowned heads of in- 
dustry. One passenger this summer was 
Actor Sidney Poitier, with his 30 pieces of 
luggage. On a trip from Venice to Paris, a 
group of 14 Arabs celebrated the birthday 
of a Saudi princess; the Dom Pérignon 
gushed like crude 


But the cars are the stars. Built mostly 
in the late 1920s, they are jewels of art 
deco crystal and cabinetwork. Some were 
discovered, rotted and unrecognizable, on 
remote railroad sidings. One had been 


used as a brothel in Limoges during 
World War II; another had been tenderly 
maintained by a schoolmaster at Eton 
Each car had to be equipped with modern 
wiring, insulation, safety glass, fireproof- 
ing and brakes. Much of the marquetry 
and upholstery had to be remade, some of 
it to the original specifications, discov- 
ered, miraculously, at a cabinetmaker’s in 


| Chelmsford, England. Some 250 Orient 


Kitchen staff serving meal: sweetbreads were so-so, chicken with Albufera sauce exceptional 


Express artifacts, from bud vases to rose 
silk-shaded lamps, were re-created 


i n effect, the curator for this romantic 
restoration was Shirley A.M. Sherwood, 
wife of the shipping tycoon and an Oxford- 
educated research biochemist. “Every 
coach had a different story,” she says, and 
a plaque in each car traces its provenance 
The most exquisite of all is a dining car 
with eight frosted-glass panels handcraft- 
ed in the style of famed 19th century 
French jeweler René Lalique. The sleep- 
ing compartments, nine to twelve to a car, 
are marvels of compact beauty, with com- 
fortable bench seats that convert into up- 





per and lower berths, mahogany drop ta- 
bles, and inlaid doors enclosing an ornate 
washbasin; there is a magnificently pan- 
eled toilet at the end of each car 

The train once went to Istanbul, but 
there is no longer enough demand for that 
service. As it is, the V.S.O.E. is booked solid- 
ly through October, and the company has 
laid on a third weekly trip from London to 
Venice. On Sept. 1, according to Sher- 
wood, the Orient Express will be in the 
black. If occupancy continues at the pre- 
sent rate of 80%, he expects the company’s 
investment to be repaid within four years 
In its first month or so, Sherwood con- 
cedes, he received “a lot of complaints.” 
They ranged from U.S. tourists’ grumbling 
about the sweetbreads on the dinner menu 
to the bumpy suspension, and erratic ser- 
vice by crews unattuned to the jolting of 
cramped trains. From his mail, at least, 
Sherwood is now satisfied that the V.S.0.E 
is running smoothly 

Few complaints are heard aboard. J 
Carter Beese Jr., 26, a Baltimore stockbro- 
ker who invested $4,000 in this, his first 
European vacation, figured that the $440 
(plus dinner and drinks) for his Venice- 
Paris ticket was only $180 more expensive 
than the economy airfare for the journey 
Caroline Réhm, a fashion designer from 
New York who buys fabric in Italy twice a 
year, predicted that she and Friend Henry 
Kravis, a Manhattan stockbroker, will 
“sell 200 seats” with their glowing ac- 
counts of the journey 

Tony and Gisela Bloom, an attractive 
South African couple making the Lon- 
don-Venice run, compared the V.S.O.E. to 
the Blue Train, which runs between Pre- 
toria, Johannesburg and Capetown and is 
considered one of the world’s most luxuri- 
ous. It was Tony Bloom who provided the 
only honest-to-Bond suspense on one trip: 
he found $17,000 in a dirty roll of bills next 
to the piano. The money was claimed, an 
official reported, by “a Frenchman.” Mys- 
tery and intrigue are not dead on the Ori- 
ent Express * 
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s 
Magic Act 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
by William Shakespeare 


here could not be a more perfect set- 

ting for A Midsummer Night's Dream 
than the New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val’s open-air theater in Central Park. 
The scenery takes full advantage of the 
fact that there is a real lake for a backdrop 
and real stars are atwinkle in God’s Own 
Cyclorama. The greens that fill the stage 
are genuine trees, shrubs and grass, im- 
planted on a gently rolling surface that 
could not be more naturalistic if someone 
had dug up a wood near Athens and 
shipped it to Manhattan C.O.D. Unlike 


| the more self-conscious conceits that have 


been lavished on this most visually en- 
trancing of Shakespeare’s works, Heidi 
Landesman’s scenery charms through its 
understated appropriateness. 

But when, at the beginning, Philos- 
trate, master of King Theseus’ revels, 
makes his way through the underbrush 
and starts doing card tricks, he creates a 
mild sense of foreboding. Magician Ricky 
Jay is a deft dealer, but his sleight of 
hand tips the hand of Director James La- 
pine. This will be an evening of chipper 
invention, but one that will skirt the deep- 





er, darker depths of this forest, where | 
magic turns to mystery and the tumbling | 


appearance of the fairy kingdom’s way- 
ward spirits becomes a metaphor for 





Rosenbiatt and Hurt in Dream 





The only girl on the Little League team. 
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the wayward heart’s enigmatic leapings. 
Lapine is a skillful sight gagster. His 
staging of the Pyramus and Thisbe play- 
within-the-play is a little masterpiece of 
smartly timed slapstick. And having his 
quartet of young lovers lose bits and 
pieces of their costumes in their befuddled 
woodland wanderings is an apt comic 
comment on the larger losses of sexually 
addled adolescence. Among them, Chris- 
tine Baranski turns Helena into that most 
endearing of creatures, a beautiful woman 
humanized by near terminal klutziness. 
The disease, alas, is catching. The 
source of the sorcery, the chief spinners of 
this Dream, must be Puck and his master 
Oberon, king of the fairies. Lapine’s bold- 
est experiment is to cast a woman (Mar- 
cell Rosenblatt) as Puck. But she has been 
directed to substitute screeching tomboy- 
ishness for sly sprightliness, and the re- 
sulting overaggressiveness is painful to 
watch, something like seeing the only girl 
on a Little League team overcompensate 
for her gender. Oberon is done to a star 
turn by William Hurt (Body Heat), who is 
so in love with the sound of his own voice 
that he refuses to let Shakespeare’s be 
heard. He mashes the meter and minces a 
large portion of the play's enchantment 
in the Cuisinart of his ego. It is a measure 
of the play’s richness that some of its 
sweet essence survives such thoughtless 
processing. —By Richard Schickel 


Music Hall Turn | 


CHARLOTTE SWEET 
Books and Lyrics by Michael Colby; 
Music by Gerald Jay Markoe 


usic hall was for Britain what vaude- 
ville was for an earlier America and 
whata TV variety show often still is: a pot- 
pourri of songs, sketches and buffoonery so 
good-naturedly crude that it becomes ac- 
cepted as the quintessential wholesome 
family entertainment. Few in England re- 
member music hall; in America, even few- 
er have heard anything beyond the comic 
ditties that used to serve to round out the 
hour on PBS after episodes of Upstairs, 
Downstairs. Yet with the passion of theater 
people for unearthing every oddment of 
stage history, an off-Broadway team has 
assembled Charlotte Sweet, an ingratiating 
pastiche that re-creates typical music hall 
turns and simultaneously concocts a con- 
ventional Victorian melodrama among 
the members of a particularly nutty 
touring troupe. 

Nothing is subtle in Charlotte, start- 


| ing with the sound; as in many current 


productions, the microphones have been 
so amplified that Gerald Jay Markoe’s 
songs lose much of their tunefulness and 
practically blast back-row patrons out of 
their seats. Nevertheless, Markoe shows a 
gift for hummability in tongue-in-cheek 


ballads, including Liverpool Sunset and 
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McCormick in Charlotte Sweet 
A polished show-must-go-on trouper. 


Good Things Come, and for counterpoint 
in Quartet Agonistes. 

Librettist Colby’s campy, hit-or-miss 
humor works best in a scene describing | 
the heroine’s mother, a “chronic shiverer” 
who goes to her reward wearing enough 
garments to stock a branch of Marks & 
Spencer. Other beguiling wackinesses: a 
song about a man who makes eating vege- 
tables seem a sexual experience, the vocal 
travails of a hiccuping, stuttering woman 
who has “bubbles in her bonnet,” and the 
soprano heroine’s sudden loss of her “high 
note,” which she regains at the price of 
addiction—to helium sucked from bal- 
loons. In less good taste is a character 
called Skitzy, who talks in voices high and 
low, has two personalities, and eerily re- 
sembles the shopping-bag ladies who 
wander big-city streets. 

The plot is straightforward boy- 
meets-girl and depends on such conven- 
tions as a villain in a top hat and rescuers 
in disguises (one does a drag imperson- 
ation of Queen Victoria). The stage is tiny 
and the choreography consequently mini- 
mal, yet in one serendipitous moment a 
painted cloth is lit from behind to become 
a foggy, gaslit, sweeping vista of a Sher- 
lock Holmes-style England. 

Director Edward Stone has set a fre- 
netic pace that jams to a halt, like traffic 
in a rush-hour gridlock, whenever the en- 
tire eight-actor ensemble crowds onto the 
stage. The performances, though a bit 
broad for so intimate a space, are clever: 
Mara Beckerman is just irksome enough 
as the naive heroine, Alan Brasington 
swishily grand as her abductor, and Merle 
Louise, Polly Pen and especially Emcee | 
Michael McCormick polished and per- 
suasive as show-must-go-on troupers. 
The music hall genre may be dead, but 
Charlotte Sweet is an amiable, spirited 
resurrection. —By William A. Henry ti 
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Bryant has the Formula 
for reducing the cost 
of heating your home. 


Now Bryant gives you more 
warmth at less cost with the most 
fuel-efficient gas furnace we've 
ever made 

ESM UL alco lelcmelcs-ilelamelentrcli mcd. 
tracts more heat from the gas it 


the Formula 1000 just ‘‘slides in 
place’ with little or no alteration 
el alemalciolef-Malem-)e\cleirs|MYclalilale) 
lomlarcieclitelielamicme|0leLemctt-) ac lile| 
inexpensive 
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Formula 1000, call your Bryant 
dealer. He'll explain all the reasons 
this new Bryant furnace is a wise 
investment, both now and for the 
future 


burns, significantly 
oh cialalemelelmielcimerela| 
sumption, and paying 
you back in lower fuel 
bills year after year 
What's more, thanks 
fom iemereliil er: leimel--jieln) 


BRYANT FORMULA 1000" 


bryant 


& HIGH-EFFICIENCY GAS FURNACE. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION © 1982 


Gas: The future belongs to the efficient. 
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Her Beautiful ines 


kor women who want 

to have a wonderful 

time: a traditional ‘limex. 
Gleaming in the look of silver 
and gold. From the best of classic 
‘design to the newest’ limex looks. All 

built and priced in the’ limex tradition. From 
$16.95 to $3695 (suggested retail prices). Great 
design and great beauty are not expensive. Just rare. 


TIMEX 


We make technology beautiful 
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Master of Postliterate Prose 





Stephen King packs pop images into scary bestsellers 


Ho has been frightfully good to Au- 
thor Stephen King. He expects to 
earn about $2 million this year, mostly 
as a result of making people’s flesh crawl. 
The number of his books in print (pre- 
| dominantly paperbacks) climbs toward 
40 million. Indeed, his pot currently boil- 
eth over. Creepshow, an original King 
screenplay directed by George Romero 
(Night of the Living Dead), will be re- 
leased in October; a $6.95 comicbook 
version of the script has just been pub- 
lished by New American Library as 
part of the promotional hoopla. An 
adaptation of Firestarter, the sixth of 
King’s seven novels, is being filmed in 
Michigan, where local residents have 
eagerly offered to sell their homes for 
use in the movie's incendiary conclu- 
sion. And King’s tenth book in eight 
years, with a hard-cover 200,000 first 
printing, began topping bestseller lists 
weeks before its official publication 
date. 

Those who have already rushed 
out to buy Different Seasons (Viking; 
527 pages: $16.95) may be a trifle 
shocked by what they have brought 
home: a collection of four novellas, 
only one of which offers the chills that 
have become King’s trademark. The 
Breathing Method is an eerie account 
of a terribly unnatural childbirth. But 
the other three, though sporadically 
gruesome, come without King’s cus- 
tomary trimmings. Gone are varieties 
of telekinesis (Carrie, Firestarter) and 
precognition (The Shining, The Dead 
Zone). There are no vampires (‘Salem's 
Lot), apocalyptic plagues (The Stand) 
or satanically rabid Saint Bernards 
(Cujo). The only reader likely to find 








non that predated his birth. But members 
of his immediate family are judged in the 
same way: “Dick Bowden, Todd’s father, 
looked remarkably like a movie and TV 
actor named Lloyd Bochner.” When 
Todd finds himself in a dilemma, he men- 
tally goes to the movies: “He thought of a 
cartoon character with an anvil suspend- 
ed over its head.” 


these long tales truly frightening is an King relaxes near one of his two houses in Maine 





| 
| into a hundred pieces with one long loud 
blast, making everything you ever saw in 
a movie or a comicbook or one of your 
own daydreams fly apart, letting you 
know what both the heroes and the cow- 
ards really heard when death flew at 
them: WHHHHHHHONNNNNNK!” He de- 
scribes a hailstorm in a forest: “Instead of 
whispering or talking, the woods now 
seemed alive with hokey B-movie jungle 
drums.” At last they find the body, and 
Lachance speculates about how they must 
appear to the corpse, if it could see: “Like 
pallbearers in a horror movie.” 
Even King’s elderly characters talk as 


oravaseausox if they had spent their lives at Saturday 


kiddie matinees. In The Breathing 
Method, an old physician sits in an ex- 
clusive Manhattan club, spinning a 
long-ago yarn. He recalls the terror he 
once saw on the face of an ambulance 
driver, “His eyes widening until it 
seemed they must slip from their orbits 
and simply dangle from their optic 
nerves like grotesque seeing yo-yos.” 
In postliterate prose, reality is at its 
most intense when it can be expressed 
as an animated drawing. 


ing is not the first to turn his fic- 

tion over to the echo chamber of 
pop culture. Writers as dissimilar as 
Thomas Pynchon and Donald Bar- 
thelme have toyed for years with the 
mass-produced icons that have invad- 
ed the communal memory. But King 
takes them dead seriously, and so, evi- 
~ dently, do his millions of readers. A de- 
voted child of the audiovisual age, the 
millionaire author still likes to get up 
in the morning and switch on rock ’n’ 
roll. King, his wife Tabitha and their 
three children alternate between an 
» airy modern house in a Maine village 
and a 23-room Victorian extravaganza 
in Bangor. Wherever he happens to be, 
King compulsively churns out 1,500 
words a day, just as he has done since 
the late 1960s, when he was an English 





old-fashioned book lover: they are “77 always write because that's what Ido best.” 


spooky examples of what can be called 
postliterate prose. 

The genre is new, its methods still in 
the formative stage, but King is its popu- 
lar master. Different Seasons offers a daz- 
zling display of how writing can appeal to 
people who do not ordinarily like to read. 
King uses language the same way the 
baseball fan seated behind the home- 
team dugout uses placards: to remind 
those present of what they have already 
seen. In Apt Pupil, for example, a 13-year- 
old boy tracks down a Nazi war criminal 
hiding out in his own Southern California 
suburb. When he confronts the fugitive, 
the youth is disappointed by the old man’s 
accent: “It didn’t sound . . . well, authen- 
tic. Colonel Klink on Hogan's Heroes 
sounded more like a Nazi than Dussander 
did.” Perhaps a teen-ager might find a TV 





Such perceptions spare readers the 
task of puzzling them out. They short-cir- 
cuit thought, plugging directly into pre- 
fabricated images. And they are by no 
means limited to young characters. The 
narrator of The Body, Gordon Lachance, 
shares King’s age, 34, and occupation: he 
is a “bestselling novelist who is more apt 
to have his paperback contracts reviewed 
than his books.” He tells of an adventure 
he had in 1960, when he was twelve; he 
and three friends set out to discover the 
body of a boy who has been reported miss- 
ing from a neighboring town in south- 
western Maine. He gives his story a sound 
track at appropriate moments: “Scary vi- 
olin music started to play in my head.” He 
is crossing a railroad bridge over a river 
when a train materializes: “The freight’s 


sitcom more vividly real than a phenome- | electric horn suddenly spanked the air 





major at the University of Maine. “I'll 

always write because that’s what I do 
best,” he says. “There are people who go 
to psychoanalysts for 20 years to try to un- 
derstand why they have certain interests 
and feelings. I just indulge them.” 

He is both pleased by the popular re- 
sponse to his writing and irked by charges 
that he is cynically exploiting a lucrative 
market: “I’m as serious as I know how to 
be when I sit down to the typewriter.” Dif- 
ferent Seasons is, in fact, his bid to be rec- 
ognized as something other than a writer 
in a fright wig: “I've worked on it harder 
than anything I've ever done.” The book 
may not win him critical respect, but it 
does suggest that horror, after all, has been 
incidental to his stunning success. For ev- 
ery scare he has given his readers, he has 
provided more than enough reassurance. 
Life is stock footage; ancient history 
means The Flintstones. — By Paul Gray 
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Notable 


SOMEONE ELSE’S MONEY 
by Michael M. Thomas 
Simon & Schuster; 511 pages; $14.95 





he worlds of art and high finance have 

sometimes seemed inseparable over 
the past two decades. If the dogged substi- 
tution of price for quality has defied good 
sense and good taste, fiction has been a 
major beneficiary. Yale-educated Mi- 
chael Thomas, who at 46 has had success- 
ful careers in both milieus (the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, Lehman Brothers), 
has distilled from the darker lunacies of 
these worlds a novel of crackling humor 
and mordant observation. Its bigger- 
than-Barron’s protagonist is Oilman Bu- 
ford (““Bubber”) Gudge IV, who has been 
content to nurse his multibillion-dollar 
fortune in the Texas Panhandle until lust 
and vengeance propel him forth like a 
plague of pissants. 

Gudge has two serious problems: he is 
dying of cancer and he is totally at the 
mercy of his new wife Caryn, a dexterous 
Texas tart who has decided that she 
wants nothing less from Bubber than the 
most dazzling collection of Renaissance 
art left in private hands. Unfortunately, 
the pictures are not for sale. In addition, 
the dying man is hell-bent on getting 
even with a half-sister who once cheated 
him and a Senator who once humili- 
ated him on TV. Gudge’s revenge 
involves a vast investment swindle 
that will administer America (in the 
author’s words) “a convulsive, purifying 
shock at the core of its folly,” ie. 
Wall Street. 

This assault on the free enterprise 
system is devastatingly successful, and so, 
despite its complexities, is the author's 
handling of the caper. Its most memora- 
ble victim is Granada Masterman, 
Gudge’s lumpy half-sister, who has built 
a door-to-door beauty-products business 
into an army of 14,000 Masterwomen 
that resembles more a religious cult than 
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the Avon sorority. Granada aims to buy 
her way to social acceptance via the 
stock market and art patronage, and 
Thomas’ depiction of the scramble of ars 
gratia ego is both deeply knowledgeable 
and unnerving. 

If the novel has a hero, it is Nicholas 
Reverey, an honorable, fortyish art dealer 
who has an eye as acute as the late David 
Carritt’s. The love interest is provided by 
Jill Newman, who manages to churn out 
gossip for a rag called That Woman! as 
well as an authoritative column for a fi- 
nancial weekly. As in his first novel, 
Green Monday, Thomas has assembled a 
picaresque cast of cutthroats, poseurs, 
cultural pimps and likable rascals. But 
the author’s true love is for art, the can- 
vases, the places and the people, of which 
he writes at times with the clarity and lus- 
ter of a Rubens. . . or the school of. 





BACK TO BASICS 
by Burton Yale Pines 
Morrow; 348 pages; $13.50 


he election of Ronald Reagan, argues 

Burton Pines, was the political culmi- 
nation of a rising tide of popular disen- 
chantment with the dogmas of postwar 
American liberalism. In a comprehensive 
and sympathetic survey of the social and 
economic issues that have galvanized 
conservatives, neoconservatives, evan- 
gelicals, Moral Majority members and 
the New Right, Pines finds the source of 
this counterrevolution in the backyards of 
millions of resentful Americans. “Resur- 
gent traditionalism,” he writes, “is most 
dynamic at the grass roots, in life’s very 
private, yet most critical sectors. There, 
legions of Americans are going back to 
basics in education, back to Scripture and 
spirituality in religion, back to trusting 
the free enterprise system, back to appre- 
ciating the nuclear family.” 

Pines, a former associate editor of 
TIME and current vice president of the 
conservative Heritage Foundation in 
Washington, D.C., presents an academic 
analysis of these loosely connected move- 











Burton Pines 





Michael M. Thomas 
| Poseurs cultural pimps and likable rascals. 








A journey through traditionalist America. 


ments, an anecdotal account of their 
struggles and a manifesto for furthering 
their goals. His “journey through tradi- 
tionalist America” covers the social and 
family issues of those who oppose the ERA 
and busing, the economic worries of those 
who are fighting for supply-side tax cuts 
and deregulation of industry, and the for- 
eign policy concerns of those who favor a 
tougher stand against Soviet adventurism. 
“Many of the sinews binding the move- 
ment’s parts are basic conservative tenets, 
such as affirming authority, discipline, a 
moral order with a hierarchy of values,” 
he writes. Whether these are signs that 
the U.S. has “begun a new era,” as he 
claims, is debatable. But the underlying 
forces that Pines weaves together in his 
book have indeed proved powerful in the 
political arena. w 
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Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: The Anatolian, Elia Kazan 
Aunt Julia and the Scriptwriter, 
Mario Vargas Llosa 
Family Trade, James Carroll 
Famous Last Words, Timothy 
Findley e The Girl of the Sea of 
Cortez, Peter Benchley 
The Woods, David Plante 


NONFICTION: The Correspondence of 
Boris Pasternak and Olga 
Freidenberg, edited by Elliott 
Mossman @ Going to the Dance, 
Arlene Croce @ The Killing of 
Bonnie Garland, Willard Gaylin 
Love, Eleanor, Joseph P. Lash 
Midnights, Alec Wilkinson @ The 
Red Smith Reader, edited by Dave 
Anderson 





Best Sellers 


FICTION 

. Different Seasons, King (/ last 
week) 

The Prodigal Daughter, Archer (2) 
The Parsifal Mosaic, Ludlum (4) 
Cinnamon Skin, MacDonald (5) 
The Case of Lucy Bending, 
Sanders (3) 

The One Tree, Donaldson (6) 
Touch the Devil, Higgins (7) 
The Man from St. Petersburg, 
Follett (8) 

North and South, Jakes (9) 

For Special Services, Gardner 


NONFICTION 

1. Jane Fonda’s Workout Book, 
Fonda (2) 
Life Extension, Pearson and 
Shaw (1) 
When Bad Things Happen to Good 
People, Kushner (3) 
Living, Loving, and Learning, 
Buscaglia (4) 
5. Richard Simmons’ Never-Say-Diet 
Cookbook, Simmons (6) 
Princess, Lacey (5) 
No Bad Dogs, Woodhouse (7) 
How to Make Love toa Woman, 
Morgenstern (8) 
A Few Minutes with Andy Rooney, 
Rooney (9) 
. Indecent Exposure, McClintick 
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Cinema 














oO ne usually thinks of sexual obsession 
as an undetected virus of the soul, a 
bug caught some time in the formative 
years but remaining dormant until some 
temporary weakness of the mind or spirit 
permits it to break loose. Surely such a 
classic pathology lies behind the unex- 
pected passion that afflicts the otherwise 
kindly and harmless Don Alejandro in a 
wise and compassionate Spanish film 
called The Nest. The strength of Eric 
Rohmer’s equally excellent Le Beau 
Mariage is that it shows how rational- 
ism, which is supposed to immunize us 
against our more maddened desires, 
| can, when indulged in to excess, also 
provide a breeding ground for love gone 
lunatic 
The Don, to take up the simpler but 
perhaps more moving case first, is a wid- 
ower, standing on the cusp of old age, liv- 
ing on his late wife’s money on a ranch 
somewhere in Bufuel country. He reads, 
plays chess against a computer, vigorously 
conducts the music he plays on his hi-fi. 
Sometimes he visits his mistress in Sala- 
manca, more frequently he calls on his 
only friend, a priest, to chide him with 
anticlerical chat. He has become less 
worldly than the good father, and easy 
prey for Goyita, a 13-year-old schoolgirl 
(Ana Torrent of Cria), an instinctive siren 
who senses in him, despite their differ- 
ences in age and sex, a kindred eccentrici- 
ty of spirit. He is a very clean old 
man (especially as portrayed by the 
innocent-eyed Hector Alterio), and it is 
she who lures him on into an affair that is 
chaste sexually, utterly enthralling emo- 
tionally. The switch—it is the child who 
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Romand and Dussollier Mariage: exploring the perils of a misplaced dream 


Adventures in Hopeless Love 


THE NEST Directed and Written by Jaime de Arminan 
LE BEAU MARIAGE Directed and Written by Eric Rohmer 














entraps, the adult who is victimized—is 
full of delicious irony. But it is with dark 
definess that Writer-Director Arminan 
has Goyita increase her demands on Ale- 
jandro until she brings him to destruction, 
herself to an awareness of female power. 
One goes smiling to the film’s tragically 
romantic close. 

A similar dry, wry spirit, something of 
a trademark with Eric Rohmer (Claire's 
Knee, The Aviator’s Wife), moves through 
Le Beau Mariage. A brisk young woman 
named Sabine (Béatrice Romand) quite 
sensibly grows tired of transitory affairs 
(and the preoccupations married men 
bring to them) and calmly informs friends 
and family that she is about to marry, 
though she does not yet know whom. She is 
confident, however, based on past experi- 
ence, that she can ensnare any man she | 
wants. Her choice is a good-looking law- 
yer (André Dussollier), the right number 
of years older, the right amount richer 
than she. Trouble is, he politely refuses to 
fall in with her plan. The rest of the movie 
offers us the mildly sadistic pleasure of 
watching misplaced confidence crumble 
into obsessive scheming as Sabine tries to 
make her quarry see the error of not oblig- 
ing her. The film has salutary things to say 


| FRIDAY THE 13TH PART 3 IN 3-D 


| sharp and blunt instruments that are al- 





about the perils of self-absorption and 
about the need to consult other people be- 
fore we try to make them live inside our 
dreams. Sometimes Rohmer’s portrait of a 
woman who speaks her mind all too cer- 
tainly becomes grating; it is always good to 
like the person you are laughing at. But her 
creator's intelligence is, as ever, bracing 
and pleasure enough to encounter in any 
circumstances. 


| preciation of being cleverly conned by Di- 


| one of Jason’s victims pops out of his skull 


—By Richard Schickel | 





Rushes 


PINK FLOYD THE WALL 

Maggots! Corpses! Brutal cops! Fascist re- 
galia! Devouring moms! Faithless wives! 
And on every possible occasion blood 
spurting and puddling. At the center of 
the chaos an innocent everyboy (Bob Gel- 
dof, lead singer with those punkers’ 
punkers, the Boomtown Rats) broods 
about how iniquitous life is driving him 
crazy. It is a story so familiar that it re- 
quires almost no dialogue to tell. Simple- 
minded songs from the Pink Floyd’s 1979 
five-time platinum seller do the job, along 
with banal, if sometimes lively, imagery 
supplied by Director Alan Parker (Fame, 
Midnight Express). He has warmed over 
and slicked up an anthology of ‘60s 
clichés, which may engender a certain 
nostalgia for the drear old days in those 
who endured them. Today’s adolescents 
sit gap-mouthed and squirmless through 
them, mistaking them, it would seem, for 
profundities. Not to worry, though; the 
movie is more irrelevant than incendiary 
and often just a hoot. 


SUMMER LOVERS 

Writer-Director Randal Kleiser demon- 
strated in Blue Lagoon that an air of in- 
nocent wonder can disarm all parental 
harrumphing about a movie that is essen- 
tially wall-to-wall sex and nudity. Now he 
has moved his operation from the Pacific 
to the Greek islands. Instead of titillating 
his young audience with a little sanitized 
incest, he offers them a genial disquisition 
on the joys of the ménage a trois. Visually, 
however, the formula is as before—plenty 
of skin displayed before Arcadian scen- 
ery. The boy (Peter Gallagher) has a 
male-model pout for all emotions, and his 
American girlfriend (Daryl Hannah) ob- 
viously flunked elocution in high school, 
but their mutual friend from France (Val- 
erie Quennessen) carries a nicely knowing 
quality about her. The writing and direc- 
tion are appropriate to the setting: simple 
and primitive. 


Maybe all sequels should be made in 3-D. 
Imagine how tiresome it would be to see 
Jason, the monster in the hockey mask, 
polish off another group of dumb teen- 
agers in an ordinary print. But this time, 
as they gambol through the woods whose 
mean paths he endlessly stalks, the sundgy 


ways ready to his hand come at them and 
the audience with a certain vivid super-re- 
ality. It is all so gruesome that horror turns 
to humor and the fun comes from the ap- 


rector Steve Miner. The way the eyeball of 
and seems to sail out over the audience's 
head is alone worth buying a ticket and 
putting on the funny glasses. = 
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20¢ CAN GET YOU THE SECRETS OF LIFE. 


(AND PROPERTY. AND CASUALTY.) 


Fine is the print of the insur- 
ance policy. With language so com- 
plex it can confound the most 
fe [-Tel[or-\ (fe B-legle)i-1g 

The problem is that all of that 
dense, fine print may conceal gaps 
in your coverage. 

Gaps which you may not dis- 
cover. Until after fire devastates 
your home. Or your TV is stolen. Or 
your car gets smacked up. 

And then, surprise! You find out 
you're not covered. Or that the cov- 
erage you have is not enough. And 
you are partly to blame. 

The unfortunate truth is 
nobody has a bigger responsibility 
for protecting yourself and your 





property than you. Your insurance 
company and your agent are there 
to help but you have to know what 
kind of help to ask for. 


To get the right answers, you 
have to ask the right questions. The 
companies of the Utica National 
Insurance Group have prepared a 
very special series of booklets that 
explain the secrets of life, property 
and casualty insurance. 

They're written in easy-to- 
understand plain English. So you 
get the information you need to get 
the coverage you need. 

What's more, they're free. Just 
write us. Or call your independent 
agent who represents the com- 


panies of the Utica National Group. 
(He's listed in the Yellow Pages.) 
Because he’s an experienced 
professional, you can ask him 
questions. And because he's 

Tale [=)el-1ale(-1a) male) a@elelUlalem (oR-la\mejal-) 
company, you'll get straight answers. 


Your independent agent will 
work with you to get you the insur- 
ance that meets your needs. Not 
the sales objective of some insur- 
EVale-meeliiey-lal 


Whether you like it or not, 
insurance is a fact of life. Which is 
why knowing the facts of life, prop- 
erty and casualty insurance now 
can save you a lot of money and 
EW le) de) i-(elele-\7- le amie 


Member companies: Utica Mutual Insurance sag oe a Arts Mutual Insurance Company/Utica National Life Insurance Company/ 
ri 


Utica National Insurance Company of Texas. 


incipal Office: New Hartford, N.Y. © Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 1982 


Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 180 Genesee St., Dept.T3New Hartford, N.Y. 13413 
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“A s soon as there is life,” says Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
“there is danger.” Likewise, as soon as there is danger, 
there is the urge to ward it off. This most fundamental of human 
impulses is not really remarkable, except when it turns into a 
compulsive wish for absolute safety. The question is whether the 





widespread preoccupation with security is on the verge of leav- 
ing reasonableness behind. 

Today’s popular feelings of insecurity often resemble an ob- 
session. “As a result of our fear,” says one major study of Ameri- 
can attitudes toward crime, “we may soon be living in armed for- 
tresses—both at home and within ourselves.” Government and 
private efforts to guard against violence are steadily becoming 
more elaborate and conspicuous, especially in the U.S. Not every 
principality has gone to the extremes of Chicago, where Mayor 
Jane Byrne has more personal bodyguards (17) than most na- 
tional heads of state, and yet evidences of extraordinary concern 
have been steadily multiplying. 

The signs range from the universal 
electronic frisking that is now so famil- 
iar at all airports to the continual ex- 
pansion of civil-police systems. The 
craving for safety also accounts for the 
swift growth of the private-guard in- 
dustry, the spread of restrictive cau- 
tions like visitor-monitoring in apart- 
ment buildings, the proliferation of 
courses in self-defense and antiterror- 
ism tactics, the preoccupation in 
households with locks and alarms, the 
deployment of attack dogs and the epi- 
demic sales of private handguns. Actor 
Roy Rogers was only typical when he 
recently took a stand against handgun 
restrictions in California: “They'll 
have to shoot me first to take my gun. I 
wouldn’t feel safe if I didn’t have a gun 
in my house.” Increasingly, corpora- 
tions, and especially multinationals whose executives travel to 
turbulent countries, do not feel safe without security experts on 
their payrolls. 

Bodyguards have even become a sort of status symbol. A fflu- 
ent communities like the star-studded Malibu colony in Califor- 
nia hire private sentinels to augment whatever protection they 
get from local police. Aides to Playboy Enterprises Chairman 
Hugh Hefner boast that his personal-security arrangements ap- 
proach presidential class. Eight security men were on hand 
when Actor Robin Williams recently turned up in New York 
City for the opening of The World According to Garp. Said the 
Washington Post's “Ear” column in a midsummer rundown of 
fashionable Ins and Outs: “Bodyguards are deeply In.” 

The security binge is not, however, a matter of mere style. It 
is taken seriously almost everywhere, but nowhere more serious- 
ly than among the leaders of the world, or at least among those 
responsible for protecting them. When the Prime Ministers, Pre- 
miers and Presidents of the West congregate in one of their sum- 
mit junkets, one of the biggest attendant stories is about the for- 
midable apparatus of guards and safeguards. At Versailles, 
where this year’s economic summit convened, more than 2,000 
sentinels (police, soldiers and such) were mobilized, plus hun- 
dreds of other security experts and agents brought along by the 
seven major participants. At moments it seemed that security in- 
stead of economics was the name of the summit game. 

Given the variety, sophistication, scope and sheer quantity of 
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The Inevitable Limits of Security 


the world has been made safer. No such conclusion seems to be | 





warranted, though; witness the unflagging zeal of the continued | 


quest for safety. Added precautions never seem to reduce feel- 
ings of insecurity very much, or for long. This may not be as odd 
as it seems at first. After all, while no strategy is ever entirely re- 
liable in forestalling trouble, any safety measure can be counted 
on absolutely to keep people mindful of the possibility of threats. 
Result: feelings of anxiety instead of serenity. 

The White House provides an illustration. While the security 
apparatus that has evolved there should assure Americans that 
their President is fully protected, it actually reminds everybody 
that danger is constantly at hand. The system has turned the 
President into a fleetingly visible leader who, even as he leaves a 
press conference held inside the White House, is surrounded by 
guards. Presidential security, provided by numbers that are kept 
secret for security reasons, is sufficiently large to give Ronald 
Reagan’s entourage, when the Presi- 
dent travels, something of the air of an 
imperial expedition. Hundreds go 
along when the President flees to Bar- 
bados or his California ranch for a va- 


England, after the Versailles summit, 
Reagan security was so zealous that his 
managers insultingly proposed having 
White House food tasters monitor the 
Windsor Castle meal that the Presi- 
dent was to share with Queen Eliza- 
beth and British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher. The presence of the 
White House guards was heavyhanded 
enough to incite one Member of Par- 
liament, John Wheeler (also director 
of the British Security Industry Associ- 
ation), to say, “Very frankly, your 
President was surrounded by a bunch 
of gorillas.” 

An overabundance of caution on behalf of a President who 
has already been shot once is understandable. Yet such are the 
inherently unforeseeable dangers that presidential security is 
supposed to foresee and guard against that an overabundance of 
security cannot guarantee perfect safety any more than a mere 
abundance can. Governments in other parts of the world, while 
fully conscious of risks to leaders, seem to be much more aware 
than the U.S. of the impossibility of trying to predict and thwart 
all possible dangers. The result is security arrangements that 
sometimes seem downright casual by contemporary U.S. stan- 
dards. In West Germany, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt is cus- 
tomarily assigned only three bodyguards, and he conducts press 





conferences whose audiences are not put through any security 
screening. In Venezuela, President Luis Herrera Campins in 
three years has made some 250 trips from Caracas to smaller in- 
terior towns where, as political custom demands, he wanders 
among the populace, listening and letting himself be surrounded 
by children and old women; a few bodyguards go along, but ad- 
vance security checks are unknown. In India, while hundreds of 
guards form the official security structure in New Delhi, Indira 
Gandhi, once herself the target of an inaccurately thrown knife, 
begins her day each morning by holding an open session on her 
office lawn for anyone who wishes to speak to her, and goes 
about in a non-bulletproof car escorted by one security car anda 
motorcyclist. In Taiwan, President Chiang Ching-kuo ventures 
| out regularly with only two or three guards. 


Pope John Paul II preferred his security to be as unobtrusive a 








cation. On this summer's junket to | 
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safeguards put in place in recent years, one might conclude that | 
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as possible before he was shot last year and, 
in spite of the heavier security since in- 
stalled around him, still insists on relative 
freedom of movement. Away from the Vat- 
ican, amid crowds, he keeps breaking 
through his security cordons to press the 
flesh of those who turn out to see him. 
When he did so in Fatima, Portugal, last 
spring, a man disguised as a priest lunged 
toward him with a bayonet. “This is not the 
first attempt on the life of the Pope,” the 
Pontiff said later, “nor will it be the last.” 

An attitude of resignation in the face of 
imponderable risks is not unusual among 
top leaders; sooner or later, most realize, 
anyone in high office can turn into a target 
for an infinitude of reasons, or for no good 
reason at all. In the 19th century Abraham 
Lincoln abjured heavy protection both be- 
cause he was fatalistic and because the no- 
tion of a palace guard offended him. And a century later John F. 
Kennedy said, “If anyone wants to do it, no amount of protection 
is enough. All a man needs is a willingness to trade his life for 
mine.” Such a view, chilling though it may be, fits reality. When 
human violence is able to strike the famous, it is not always or 
even usually because of the absence of security. When John 
Wilkes Booth shot Lincoln, the President’s sole bodyguard had 
stepped out for a drink, true; but it is also true that when Lee 
Harvey Oswald shot Kennedy, 28 Secret Service agents and 
some 600 police had been deployed to protect him. The limits of 
even the closest guarding were never made clearer than in the fa- 
tal shooting of President William McKinley as he took part in a 
reception line. Assassin Leon Czolgosz had to go through two 
columns of soldiers and police to reach McKinley, who, even as 
the shots were fired, was closely surrounded by four detectives, 
four soldiers and three Secret Service agents. 

It is only the backward look that makes past assassinations 
and other security breaches seem preventable. But hindsight 
tends to overlook the fact that the one thing common to all such 
assaults is that they were utterly unforeseeable. Reality leaves se- 
curity planners in the position of those generals who used to 
spend their careers planning to fight the previous war: plans to 
forestall assassinations like previous ones doubtless exist in 


ty organization on earth can possess is the 
plan to ward off what is utterly beyond pre- 
dicting—a John Hinckley landing as ran- 
domly as a fallen leaf outside a Washington 
hotel, a death squad popping out of the very 
middle of a military parade to put an end to 
Egypt’s Anwar Sadat. 

This summer's Buckingham Palace ca- 
per is now long enough past to be pondered 
as a wry lesson in the limits of security. 
Here was a case of an unlikely culprit with 
inscrutable motives intruding into a royal 
fortress by climbing a fence, entering un- 
locked windows, shinnying up a drainpipe 
and passing through electronic surveillance 
gear that failed to work. He completed his 
visit to the Queen in her boudoir while po- 
lice failed to respond promptly to either 
automatic or telephone alarms. Afterward, 
authorities tightened security, then soon re- 

corded two further breaches of it. Enduring lessons: culprits are 
always unlikely, their motives are always murky, every fence is 
climbable, somebody always leaves some window open, me- 
chanical systems will never be perfectly reliable, authorities can 
never be absolutely counted on to respond speedily to emergen- 
cies, and, finally, tightened security systems can often be 
breached just as easily as loosened ones. 

It would be callous or worse to scoff at efforts taken anywhere 
to make people safer. The important and powerful will always 
have to be given special protection because they face special risks. 
Moreover, nobody should have trouble understanding why the 
US. is more anxious about security matters than other parts of the 
world: the U.S. is in fact more dangerous than other countries. In 
1980, according to Handgun Control in Washington, murders by 
handgun alone killed eight people in Canada, eight in Britain and 
11,522 in the U.S. Such facts, never mind the history of frequent 
assassination attempts, dictate that ordinary people, as well as 
Presidents, must move about with considerable care. 

To see the limits of the utmost care, however, is not to 
scoff. It is to realize that those who meticulously plan for safe- 
ty are rational people caught up in the task of trying to antici- 
pate the will-o’-the-wisp quirks of irrationality. To suppose it 
can be done without failures is to trade in rationality for some 


abundance in security offices all over the world. What no securi- 





BORN. To Donna Summer, 33, sultry queen 
of disco, and Bruce Sudano, 33, songwriter 
(he co-wrote Summer's Bad Girls and 
Dolly Parton’s Starting Over): their sec- 
ond child, second daughter; in Los Ange- 
les. Name: Amanda. Weight: 7 Ibs. 6 oz. 


DIVORCED. Anne Gorsuch, 40, confronta- 
tional, antiregulationist head of the feder- 
al Environmental Protection Agency; and 
David Gorsuch, 45, a Denver attorney; on 
grounds of an “irretrievable” break; after 
18 years of marriage. three children; in 
Denver. They separated two years ago; 
she won custody of the children. 


DIED. Patrick Magee, 58, Irish actor who 
gave broguish voice to Samuel Beckett's 
muse (Krapp's Last Tape and several oth- 
er Beckett plays were written with him in 
mind) and a 1966 Tony winner for his 
Marquis de Sade in the Royal Shake- 
speare Company’s New York City pro- 
duction of Marat/Sade; of a heart attack; 
in London. Magee supported his stage art 
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by playing film heavies, most recently a 
Colonel Blimpish Olympic Committee 
member in 1981’s Chariots of Fire. 


DIED. Ernie Bushmiller, 76, cartoonist who 
for half a century turned out his daily 
comic strip Nancy, now syndicated in 
more than 600 newspapers; of a heart at- 
tack; in Stamford, Conn. He turned to 
cartoons featuring the simply drawn, 
beady-eyed Nancy, Sluggo and Aunt 
Fritzi after concluding that he had less 
talent than his fellow art students. 


DIED. Axel Hugo Teodor Theorell, 79, bio- 
chemist and winner of a 1955 Nobel Prize 
for his discoveries about enzymes and 
their role in helping the body’s cells to use 
oxygen; of heart disease: in Stockholm. 
Crippled by polio as a young man, he 
abandoned his plan to practice medicine 
and went into research instead. 


DIED. George Woods, 81, World Bank pres- 
ident from 1963 to 1968 and a founder of 


false sense of security. 


— By Frank Trippett 


First Boston Corp., a leading Wall Street 
investment house; of cancer; at his vaca- 
tion home near Lisbon, Portugal. Son of a 
Brooklyn shipyard worker, Woods rose to 
become what Banker David Rockefeller 
called “one of the two or three top invest- 
ment bankers in the U.S. and perhaps the 
world.” 


DIED. Loyal Davis, 86, Chicago brain sur- 
geon and adoptive father of Nancy Rea- 
gan; of congestive heart failure; in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. Developer of a special shrapnel 
helmet for air crewmen in World War II, 
he was president of the American College 
of Surgeons in 1962-63. Davis criticized 
shoddy medical training, which, he said, 
meant that half the operations in the U.S. 
were performed by inadequate surgeons. 
An outspoken political conservative, he 
influenced Nancy (whom he adopted 
when she was 14 after he married her 
mother) and later his son-in-law Ronald 
Reagan. Said Nancy of him last May: “He 
taught me discipline by example.” 
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